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450 [2] 
The Ten-Block Numbering System--Il. 


A. L. BANCROFT, CALIFORNIA, 





The naming of the country roads and the 
numbering of the country houses in accord- 


ance with the block system, which was 
fully described in this journal Oct 
27, ms « county affair and would 


have to be officially instituted by the coun- 
ty supervisors, and the nevessary expense 
of establishing it would naturally be paid 
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A CROSS ROADS GUIDE BOARD. 


out of the county treasury. A determined, 
persistent, interested citizen can be _ the 
means of accomplishing it. In his own 
mind he might consider himself manager 
of the movement and work diplomatically 
along that line. The first step should be to 
make a list of people from whom an in- 
vestigating committee of five, could be se- 
lected and satisfy himself that they would 
serve if appointed. The next step should 
be to carefully select half a dozen good 
people, not including any of those listed for 
the investigating committee, and ask them 
to spend an evening together and exchange 
ideas and decide upon the best plan of 
opening the campaign, presenting the mat- 
ter to the board of supervisors and secur- 
ing the appointment by it of the investi- 
gating committee. A small number of good 
people for this preliminary work would be 
much better than a larger number, each 
one would be impressed with the fact that 
he has his own part to do. Should, how- 
ever, the weight and influence of a larger 
comniittee be considered preferable, there 
could be a small executive committee to at- 
tend to the active work. 

For convenience we will speak of these 
people as the county committee. It might 
be that they would organize upon rather 
broad lines with a view to permanency, 
and later také up other progressive work, 
such as securing free mail delivery and 
setting out and caring for useful, but orna- 
mental, fruit trees along the highways, as 
is done in some of the European countries. 


They should certainly hold together as a 
committee until the work which brought 


them into existence is fully consummated 
in its permanent form. Their influence 


will be needed to educate the people as_ to 
the desirability of having this work done, 
encouraging and, if necessary, helping the 


investigating committee, showing to this 
committee and to the supervisors an _ in- 
terest in the work, and securing the help 


and influence of other citizens in the same 
direction. In case the work goes slowly 
they should make it manifest that it has 
been noticed and friendly inquiries should 
be made to keep the movement active along 
the entire line. 

The tounty committee should wait upon 
the supervisors in a body, explain the de- 
sirability of having the country roads 
named and the houses numbered, and ask 
them to appoint an investigating commit- 
tee and suggest the people to appoint .upon 
it. It is much safer to select this com- 
mittee carefully than to run the risk of 
people not the best for this particular work 
being put upon it by the supervisors them- 
selves. 

THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
should be selected with care. Those hav- 
ing correct instincts in rural matters and 
particularly in selecting road names should 
be secured upon it. It should be suggested 
to the board of supervisors to request this 





COUNTRY ROADS 


committee: (1) To arrange the roads of the 
entire county in as long lengths as prac- 
ticable for naming, and to make a sys- 
tematic descriptive list of them, numbering 
each road on the list. (2) To suggest a 
suitable name for each road, to be official- 
ly adopted by the supervisors if approved 
by them. (3) To report upon the desirabil- 
ity of naming the country roads and num- 
bering the country houses according to the 
10-block or some better system. (4) To sug- 
gest the details of the best plan to estab- 
lish the system in their own county under 
the existing conditions. (5) To estimate the 
cost of doing so. 
THE COST OF THIS SYSTEM. 

If the expenditures are kept down the 
cost need not be a serious matter. The 
different steps to be taken are: (1) Investi- 
gating committee work, which costs noth- 
ing. (2) Measuring and blocking the roads. 
(3) Taking field notes and making a suit- 
able copy of them for filing in the record- 
er’s oftice. (4) Writing out the wording for 
the guideboards. These three items should 
be done under one management and the 
work be carried on uninterruptedly from 
commencement to finish. Only in this way 
ean harmony be secured. A camping field 
party of four or five people ought to block 
10 miles of roads a day if the houses are not 
too near together, thus. requiring a great 
number of entries in the field notes, and the 
cost should not exceed $2.50 per mile. The 
measuring is surface measuring and does 
not require a surveyor. The traveled dis- 
tance is what should be taken and can be 


done by any careful desk worker or me- 
chanic. The measurement should be by 
tape line. 


Placing block stones is really the only se- 
rious item of expense. These can be placed 
20 to the mile, or two or even one to the 
mile. Temporary ones of 12 in boards ex- 
tending above the surface 5 or 6 ft could 
be let in part for advertising purposes, 
which would probably pay for their entire 
cost and would hold the mile and half-mile 
points for eight or 10 years, during which 
time the permanent orfes of stone could be 
prepared and put in place. In many states 
prison labor could be used for cutting and 
marking the block stones. As this work is 
permanent and has to be done but once, it 
should in its permanent shape be well 
done. As the cost can be spread over a 
period of eight or 10 years, it would never 
be felt by the taxpayers. 

As guide boards must be placed and 
maintained under existing laws, this item 
is not really chargeable to the house num- 
bering system, although the guide boards 
become a part of it and are much more 
useful than they could possibly be inde- 
pendent of it. The first line on the board 
is the most prominent. It gives the name 
of the road and the number of the block 
in which the guide board is located. The 
second line in quite small letters gives the 
commencement, end and length of the road 
in numbers, and following that are given the 
exact distances to places in either direction. 
This is fully shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The house or entrance num- 
bers should be from 3% to 5 in high, and 
be so placed that they can be easily seen 
from the road when passing. The house- 
holder should be required to place and 
maintain them at his private expense. 





Object Lesson in Road Building—The 
U S gov’t conducted a school of road build- 
ing-at the Ill state fair of ’00, demonstrat- 
ing at a very opportune time how good 
roads might be made. The roadbed was 
first dug out to a depth of probably 8 in and 
this was filled with slag which was rolled 
to a surface with a heavy road roller. On 
top of this was spread a coat of crushed 
limestone, which was then rolled until per- 
fectly solid. The road when finished was 
ready for immediate use without being 
worn smooth as is the case where the fin- 
ishing coat of road material is merely 
spread without being rolled, as is done in 
many parts of the country. The need for 









good roads becomes more and more appar. 
ent in Ill, and the feeling that they 
be put in is constantly growing 
This is especially true of the more progres. 
sive neighborhoods or localities Where fre 
rural delivery of mail is being agitated. } 
was unfortunate that the exhibit was in a 
rather out-of-the-way place, where it dig 
not attract the attention it deserved. 


must 


Stronger, 





Cheep and Durable Roads—The problem 


of a cheap and serviceable country roadq 
has been solved in the western part of 
Cranston. There are about six miles of 
this road, which was built four years ago, 
The old country gravel ro: d was the fouh- 
dation. This was thoroughly picked and 
softened, and the macadam, consisting of 
a coarse stone bottom with finer crushed 
stone and dust on top, was put on and 
firmly pressed down with a steam roller, 
Not much grading was done, and.no at- 
tempts were made at straightening. No 
care was taken for s'dewa ks. The cost 


was estimated at $1500 per mile. For a road 
after four years’ use wth no repair.ng 
or sprinkling, this appears to be remark- 


ably good. The town has its own roller 
and crusher, and buys stone of its own 
farmers.—[W. E. Stone, Providence Co, RI, 


The Demand for Pasteurized Milk has 
grown so rapidly that it can be purchased 
from most milkmen, even in the moderate- 
sized city. Sterilized milk is also in de- 
mand. 





Labor Saving Conveniences. 
Success on the farm to-day is largely proportioned to 
the saving of time and labor—which means economy of 
as 7 aa not higher prices for farm products, 
*robably no single machine or appliance saves in the aggre. 
ate so much time and hard labor as the modern low down 


audy wagon. Take for instance the loading and hauling 





of manure, ensilage corn, grain in the straw, corn fodder, 
hay, etc., all hard to load, the use and ativantages of a low 
down wagon sre almost inestimable. The Electric Low 
Down Handy Wagon excels for these pirposes. Ha 
famous Electric steel wheels, is light, strong and durable, 
Write Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, Quiney,Il1.,for catalogue. 


BOSSaa7 


because it does the best work. 
Before buying a feed mill send 
for circulars and note ow 
guarantee on the Improved 


e’ BOSS 
- FEED MILL. 


. It grinds all kinds of grain, wet 
or dry, coarse or fine, with greater ease than any 
other mill made. No friction, extremely light draft. 


Woodcock Feed Mill Co., Box 10, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


350 BU. A DAY 


the Wolverine No. 805 Mill, Griads 
ear corn and all other grain fine or coarse, 
Has shake feed, burrs open and let nails or 
hard substance through. Furnished with 
or without ear corn crusher and 
elevators. Made in 3 sizes for 2 to 15h.*p. 
Can be run with power wind mill. 
CAPACITY guaranted greater tuan any mill 
ee made, because crusher and grinder run on sep- 
arate s atts, relieving all friction, 
Ifit don’t do more and better grinding and 
SHIPPED ON TRIAL isn’tthe most complete mill and the bigge-t 
bargiin you ever saw, return it at our expense, 60 kinds of 
Grinders for all k nds of work. 
ALS Horse Powers, tread and sweep, Gasoline Engines, Wind 
—_——— Mills, Tanks, Pumps, Feed Cookers, Scales of ali kinds, Send 
for F ree latest and largest implement catalogue ever printed. 


Marvin Smith Co., 53-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, II's. 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


FOR HEALTH 
By GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 


This book is a very 
complete and practical treatise, the directions in whici 
are plain and easily followed. The subject of tho-oug! 
farm drainage is discussed in all its bearings, and als0 
the more extensive land drainage by which the sanitary 
condition of any district may be greatly imvroved. 0" 
tents: Land to be Drained; How Drains Act; How (te 
Make Drains; How to Take Care of Drains; What Drain 
































ing Cocts; Will It Pay; How to Make Tiles; Keclaimi"é 
Salt Marshes: House and Town Drainage, MWustrated, 
cloth, 5 by 74 inches, Postpzid, 


€ntaloe Pree of this and many other, publication’ 
ORANGE. JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pl, New Yor: 
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Volume 66 
. Composts Must Not Be Neglected. 


E, P. POWELL, NEW YORK, 








=s|AM GLAD to see in every 
direction more and more 
attention paid to the sub- 
ject of composting. Iam 
sure that there is no other 
way of handling manures 
to make our lands receive 
: the utmost benefit from 
them. Stable manures when hauled out, as 
they generally are, in the raw state, wheth- 
er for top-dressing or to plow under, lose 
a large portion of the most valuable con- 
stituents into the air. It is far better to 
compost the barnyard manures with all 
other materials that can be secured about 
a farm and allow the fermentation to take 
vlace before the application to tthe land. 
I am accustomed to gather all the autumn 
leaves that it is possible to secure and add 
to my compost piles for the purpose of in- 
creasing the amount of humus. To these 
piles I add every bushel of coal ashes and 
wood ashes that I can possibly obtain. 
If care is taken in reasonably mixing the 
nitrogenous manures with the ashes and 








American Agriculturist 


* FARM *« MARKETS * GARDEN: « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
For Week Ending November 10, 1900 


need not then be overlarge and in danger 
of fire-fanging. Occasionally one of my 
piles fails to sufficiently decompose. It 
then receives one thorough comminuting 
and is left through the winter to be ap- 
plied in the spring. These piles are start- 
ed in the early part of the winter and are 
added to until they are distributed in the 
following late autumn. I am in the habit 
of covering my piles with vines during the 
summer, and so get a good crop, while 
avoiding the disagreeable appearance of 
the compost heaps in my gardens. 





American Rice Production. 





The growing of rice in La began to at- 
tract attention about 35 years ago. The in- 
dustry increased until in ’96 the state pro- 
duced 127,600,000 Ibs clean rice; in ’99 the 
output was slightly smaller. Rice is also 
grown in Tex, N C, S C and Ga. The crop 
can be produced on any land in La which 
can be irrigated. The water is supplied 
from rivers and artesian wells. The prairies 
in the southwestern part of the state are 
fast becoming one vast rice field. 

The cultivation of rice varies with the 
character of the land. In alluvial sections 





No. 19 


until the latter have attained a good size. 
The field is then flooded and kept so until the 
crop_is_ ready for harvest. Should weeds 
and grasses abound, they are pulled out by 
hand or cut out with a scythe. During the 
growth of the rice, a constant but imper- 
ceptible flow of water is kept going through 
the fields. When harvest approaches the 
water is withdrawn. 

Harvest usually takes place in Aug. The 
rice is cut by hand with sickles, laid upon 
the stubble to cure and put into shocks, 
where it remains until hauled to the thresh- 
er. Because of the character of the soil 
in_ alluvial sections, improved machinery 
cannot be used. 


CULTIVATION OF RICE IN PRAIRIE SECTIONS. 


Within the last 10 years the growing of 
rice in the prairie regions of La and Tex 
has become an important feature of south- 
western agriculture. Owing to the abun- 
dance of water from streams, canals and 
artesian wells,‘the region is ideal for grow- 
‘ing large and profitable crops. Tthe La ex- 
per sta has investigated this subject and 
gives the results in Bulletin 61, from which 
our information has been gleaned. It 
shows that gang plows, all kinds of har- 
rows, seeders and self-binders are univer- 








SELF BINDERS HARVESTING RICE IN LOUISIANA 


the old sods and leaves, as well’ as weeds 
and occasionally old straw, the ferment 
will have gone on so that we may apply our 
compost in Oct or Nov. It must be borne 
in mind that coal ashes are seldom ob- 
tained alone, but have with them a per- 
centage of wood ash. And their chief 
value is not as a direct fertilizer, but to 
comminute other manures and ultimately 
the soil, so that the land may more read- 
ily receive nitrogen from the air. I run my 
house drainage into one compost pile, occa- 
sionally stirring it so as to prevent any es- 
cape of ill odors. This pile makes of course 
a mass of material in the fall of unusual 
value. In making compost piles, I prefer to 
have the barnyard manure just as free as 
possible from coarse material, especially 
the ends of stalks and straw that may have 
been used for bedding. If such material is 
used, care must be taken to prevent the 
pile from overheating. 

Such compost piles, bear in mind, should 
be applied in sufficient abundance to serve 
not only as fertilizing material, but to in- 
erease the humus of the soil. I like the 
idea of several of these piles made in such 
parts of the fields or garden as will be most 
convenient for their being spread. They 


ditches for drainage run from the levees 
to the rear of the field, 100 to 200 ft apart. 
The land gradually slopes from the levees 
to the swamps, which makes it possible to 
distribute the water as desired. Two meth- 
ods of preparing the soil are used, known 
as the dry and the wet. In the dry system 
the ground is plowed in fall and winter, 
harrowed and the seed put in broadcast or 
with a drill similar to the seeding of oats 
or wheat. The seed is usually sown the 
last days of Mar or early in Apr. In wet 
culture the fields are flooded and plowed 
in water. The rice is sown and harrowed 
in wet, after which the water is withdrawn 
and the rice permitted to germinate. The 
sowing is done directly after plowing, late 
in Apr or in May. Great care must be ex- 
ercised to prevent scalding of the young 
plants at this late period. This method is 
used by planters who cultivate black and 
buckshot clays because the soils are usu- 
ally much more easily worked when wet 
than when dry. This method of culture has 
many difficulties and must be carefully per- 
formed. 

After the plants are up, the ground is 
gradually moistened, and the water kept 
just a little below the tops of the plants 


sally used and that with the exception of 
flooding growing crops and building levees 
to control the water, the culture of rice in 
southwestern La varies but little from that 
of wheat in our northwestern staées. 

The La sta collected the experiences of 
a number of the most prominent growers 
whose methods are alike in most partieu- 
lars. The land is broken with gang plows, 
drawn by four mules. The ground is 
plowed about 3 in deep, although 2 to 2% is 
sufficient for sod. Disk.and spring-tooth 
harrows are used, and where necessary to 
secure sufficient pulverization they are fol- 
lowed by a smoothing harrow. If the 
ground is very hard and cannot be plowed, 
enough water is turned in to soften it. This, 
however, is not resorted to unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary. The seed is sown 
broadcast or with a drilk The drill has be- 
come thé favorite, as the stand is usually 
more uniform and the yield larger. the 
weather is warm and moist, water is not 
turned in for four to sii weeks after seed- 
ing. If it is dry and the growth slow, 10 
weeks will sometimes find the plants too 
small for flooding. In this case it is best 
to wet the ground thoroughly and then 

[To Page 462.] 
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A Cheap Manure Pen. 


LOCKWOOD MYRICK. 





When there is no barn cellar the most 
convenient place for piling manure that 
is removed from the stables daily is against 
the outside of the barn, under the eaves. 
The one operation of shoveling it out a 
window finishes the job. As ordinarily 
practiced the water from the _ roof 
drenches and washes out the soluble parts 
of the manure (Fig 1), while the edges and 
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WRONG AND RIGHT WAY TO KEEP MANURE. 


outside of the pile are dried by the sun 
and wind; so that most of the fertility is 
lost. But these conditions are very easily 
remedied. To do this run a gutter or trough 
under the eaves to carry the roof water to 
one end of the barn (as at a, Fig 2) where 
it falls beyond the manure. If the water 
settles back and soaks into the manure 
dig a little trench to carry it away. 

Build a silo or pen for the manure, as 
shown in the illustration. Make it 7 or 8 
ft wide and about 4 ft longer at each eff 
than the windows from which the manure 
is thrown. If stock occupy the full length 
of the barn the pen will be as long as the 
barn. The earth should be dug out about 
2 ft deep inside the pen. The deeper the 
pile the better it is, but the bottom can- 
not be much more than 2 ft below ground 
because of the difficulty of loading ma- 
nure on the wagon. Make the sides of 
the pen of boards or small poles and 
strengthen by using plenty of upright 
posts. The better plan is to put the side 
boards inside the posts, as the manure 
settles more compactly. 

After the pen is built cover the surface 
with 1 or 2 ft of muck, loam or sods and 
turn in one or two hogs to tramp it down. 
The important thing is to keep the manure 
spread evenly over the surface. The pigs 
may do this, but if not it will be necessary 
once or twice a week to spread the ma- 
nure that piles under the windows. 

The pen should be filled as full as pos- 
sible before carting it out, but it cannot 
be filled above the window sill without a 
good deal of work. When full there is a 
solid block of manure about 5 or 6 ft deep, 
7 or 8 ft wide and as long as the pen. The 
little rain that has fallen upon it has hard- 
ly more than wet it down in good shape, 
but when very heavy rains fall add enough 
litter or loam to absorb the water. Never 
let the water run off the top of the pile, 
but add sufficient absorbents to keep the 
pile reasonably dry. In fact, absorbents 
must be added from time to time to take 
up the ‘hatural moisture if it is largely 
cow manure. When thus treated there is 
practically no loss from rains and the 
sun and wind have not appreciably hurt it, 
because of the small surface exposed. The 
entire pile becomes good, solid manure and 
the loam that -was originally placed at the 
bottem is just as good as the rest. 

When carting out manure take out the 
pigs and take down the side boards so as 
tc avoid throwing the manure over the 
high fence. With the above arrangement 
the manure !s in excellent shape—so good 
in fact that { very much doubt if a roof 
would be any material benefit. The larger 
the quantity of manure made daily and the 
smadler the size of the pen in length and 
width the better will be the manure. I 
have used this arrangement a number of 
years and ar much pleased with it. 





Fall Care of Ewes—Keep ewes from the 
cold storms of fall and feed a little grain 


“every day after the first hard frosts. 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


Shredding or Threshing Corn. 


c. H, WHITCOMB, NEW YORK, 





I have handled the corn crop in the dry 
state, in nearly every way possible. Run- 
ning it through the old threshing machine 
has these objections: You can do but a 
small amount at one time, as there is no 
practical way of getting the fodder from 
the machine without treading it more or 
less and this will start the whole bulk heat- 
ing at once. The cob is lost in the mow, 
which we now grind up with the corn. A 
large percentage of the grain is cracked, 
which in a moist time soon begins to mold. 

With the small husker with a shredder 
and wind stacker arrangement, the pipe can 
be placed over any of the big beams in the 
old style barns and made to fill a bay half 
or two-thirds full, without a man stepping 
in the bay. This is the secret of keeping 
the fodder; we tried it in threshing corn 
and found it kept all right; but we had to 
arrange high scaffolding so as to shove 
stalks off without treading. A mow 10 or 
15 ft deep will hold perfectly safe if not 
trodden. 





Producing Pork Hogs. 


J. G., ILLINOIS. 





When meat is desired the pigs should 
be farrowed in March, April or May. Pas- 
ture grasses are cheap pork makers, hence 
there is a distinct advantage in having 
pigs come early. As soon as they are big 
enough, feed them soaked corn with bran, 
skimmilk and middlings. Plan to secure 
growth rather than fat at this time. Give 
plenty of salt, lime and wood ashes. 

When the pigs are 8 to 10 weeks old, wean 
them. To do this, I usually pen up the dam 
and let the pigs have their usual run in 
the pasture. If clover pasture, plenty of 
skimmilk and a little corn is provided, they 
will continue their growth unchecked and 
be ready for market when 9 or 10 months 
old. I find it profitable to run my yearling 
hogs on grass. If during this time they are 
given a small feed of corn each day, they 
can be fattened for market on short notice. 
Prices are usualiy higher during the sum- 
mer months than in autumn or winter. 





Making a Compost Heap—One large load 
of manure or two small ones from the horse 
stable, and containing much straw are used 
in banking the cellar in the autumn. This 
manure is removed in the spring to the 
rear of the garden, and in a sense com- 
posted, though earth is not mixed into it. 
This heap is made the receptacle for grass 


cut from the lawn and around the borders 


of the garden and also the refuse vegetables 
when these cannot be buried while green. 
When it is practicable to bury them in the 
garden in the green form, this is done to 
hasten decay in the raw soil brought up 
from below. The waste water from the 
house, or at least much of it as suds, is 
conveyed to the compost heap. In the au- 
tumn the accumulation from this heap, 
much reduced by that time, is spread over 
the surface before the garden is dug. A 
portion of the wood ashes from a cooking 


“stove is also spread over the same, after 


having been leached, the residue going to 
the lawn.—[T. S. 





Keeping Moths Out of Wool—Old Sub- 
scriber, Cortland Co, N Y: If the fleeces are 
sprayed with benzine in May. and then 
wrapped closely in stout paper there is 
not much danger of moths injuring them. 
After the woo! is already infested the best 
way to disinfect it is to pack the fleeces 
loosely in an air-tight box or bin, fill a 
few cups or wide-mouthed bottles with bi- 
sulphide of carbon,—which may be had at 
any good drug store—and close the cover 
tightly. After about 24 hours every living 
thing in the receptacle will be dead. As 
this substance is highly inflammable, great 
care must be taken not to bring any light 
near it at any time 


The Ice Supply. 


Building an Inexpensive Ice House. 





A plan for constructing a cheap ice house 
which will hold from 35 to 40 tons is given 
by a good authority as follows: The sills 
to be bedded in the ground, 2x12, and the 
inner studs, 2x6, sheathed on both sides 
with common boards, the outside to be cov- 
ered with felt paper, the space formed by 
sheathing to be filled compactly as -pos- 
sible with dry sawdust or tanbark. The 
outer studding to be 2x4, spiked to outside 
of sheathing and covered with common sid- 
ing; leaving a space under frieze, and above 
base, of 3 in. The foundation to be of po- 
rous, sandy soil, or if of soil that will not 
admit of the ready escape of water, to be 
underdrained with tile. The floor to be 
constructed by spreading from 6 to ? in of 
sawdust or tanbark, and after.leveling it, 
cover with common boards, leaving about 1 
in of space between each for the water to 
escape. The plates to be the same as studs, 
2x12, rafters 2x4. The roof should be 
shingled. Ventilators in the top of the roof 
2 ft 6 in square, to be surmounted by a 
smal!l cupola with open slats. Doors dou- 
ble. and filled with sawdust. 

The full bill of lumber for the above is 
given as follows: Eight pieces, 2x12x14 ft, 
for sills and plates; 30 pieces, 2x6x12 ft, for 
inner studs; five pieces, 2x6x12 ft, for hip- 
rafters and collar-beams; 38 pieces. 2x4x12 
ft, for outer studs; 20 pieces, 2x4x12 ft, for 
rafters and the ventilator; 750 ft siding, 14 
ft long; 2000 ft common boards for sheath- 
ing floor, roof, etc; 24 pieces fencing, sur- 
faced, 12 ft long, for corner boards, etc; 80 
yds building paper; 3000 common shingles. 

An elaborate structure is not necessary 
in order to preserve a good supply of ice. 
One of rough boards, and so simple in its 
eonstruction that any farmer who is in the 
least skilled in the use of tools can make 
it, will answer the purpose, providing 
the essential rules previously given for its 
successful constructicn be observed. 





Location for an Ice House—A convenient 
location is a hillside, in which case it may 
be partly underground, putting in the ice 
at one gable end. Ice may be kept in a 
cellar, in a shed or other building if the 
drainage is perfect. A great convenience 
in the ice house is a small room with the 
ice packed on three sides of it. In such a 
room milk, meat, butter and fruit can be 
kept very conveniently in warm weather. 
The usual plan of cold storage on the farm, 
however, is to place the cool room under 
the room where the ice is kept, cold air de- 
scending into the storage room. 





Water Supply for Ice Crop—I built an 
ice house and stored 20 tons for less than $20. 
There being no pond or river within two 
miles, I formed my own pond. A _ small 
brook running near the barn was dammed, 
making a pond 1 to 4 ft deep. An old build- 
ing was bought and an ice house 11x12x8 ft 
was built, boarding horizontally inside and 
out, filling with sawdust as boarded.—[D. 
H. Mansfield. 





Farm Vinegar Making—The easiest way 
to make vinegar from cider is simply to 
fill a barrel about two-thirds full, place it 
on sleepers under a shed or under trees, 
tack a piece of muslin over the bung so 
insects cannot get in, and allow to remain 
until freezing weather. After that it can 
be taken to the cellar, or what is still bet- 
ter, elevated to the second story of a fruit 
house. H. M. Dunlap of Illinois claims that 
if placed in this second story no injury 
will result from the barrel worm, a small 
insect which bores through the staves, re- 
sulting in the loss from leakage. At the 
end of the first winter if the cider has not 
turned into vinegar, place again under the 
trees and by autumn an excellent product 
ought to result. 








Mistakes in Farming--How to Avoid Them. 


PROF GEORGE C. BUTZ, PENNSYLVANIA, 


All men make mistakes of greater or less 
moment all through life, and happy is a 
man when he has discovered his mistake, 
for from that moment he takes care not to 
repeat it. Since the agricultural seeds pur- 
chased at our local seed stores may have 
been grown in Can, N Y, Pa, Mich, Mo or 
many another state, they have been the di- 
rect cause of the introduction of new ob- 
noxious weeds. Thus came the horse net- 
tle, Solanum Carolinense, from the south, 
the buffalo bur, Solanum rostratum, from 
the west, and the devil’s paint brush, 
Hieracium praealtum, from the north. These 
dreadful weeds are now spreading in Pa 
and adding new anxieties to the farmer. In 
the examination of 200 samples of clovers 
and grasses collected from stores in this 
state last spring, I found 50 kinds of weed 
seeds contaminating the specimens, and 
frequently estimated as many as 5000 such 
foreign seeds in a pint of the sample. By 
spreading a small handful of seeds thinly 
over a sheet of white paper, one may read- 
ily see any impurities it may contain. It 
pays to purchase extra clean -seed, even 
though the cost be greater than one has 
been accustomed to pay. 

‘ This thought leads us to another common 
mistake among farmers. That is, in per- 
mitting certain weeds to control a portion 
of the farm. Here is an acre under the per- 
fect sway of the Canada thistle, there is 
one yielded up to the docks, and another to 
wild carrot, or oxeye daisy. The acres thus 
controlled, yielding nothing, cut directly 
into the profit of the farm. Now if it pays 
to clear abandoned woodland of its brush 
and stumps and stones for farming pur- 
poses, then surely, if necessary, it would 
pay to put a force of men upon an acre of 
docks to clear it of these pernicious weeds. 
Every weed patch, like every brush patch 
and stone pile, is an expense to a farm so 
long as it is given place. We pay taxes 
upon it, fence it, often mow it, and plow 
it, but it returns nothing to us. 

THE WASTE OF MANURE. 

The wasteful custom, handed down from 
our fathers, of accumulating heaps of ma- 
nure in the barnyard, to be hauled out once 
a year, is such an enormous mistake that 
the folly of it should be reiterated until ev- 
ery farmer is convinced that. he must adopt 
the modern practice in his farm economy. 
Let him follow this line of thought in ref- 
erence to it. Manure possesses plant food 
that is directly available to plants; to be 
available, the plant food must be soluble 
in water; if soluble in water, then every 
rain that falls upon the manure heap must 
take out a portion of the valuable plant 
food and the drainage of the barnyard must 
receive it, never to be restored. There is 
never more plant food in manure than at 
the time it is made, and therefore the soon- 
er it reaches the fields the better, so that 
the soil may’ directly absorb what the rains 
dissolve from it. This line of thought will 
also indicate the folly of putting the ma- 
nure on the land in small heaps, to be scat- 
teréd just before plowing. The spots on 
which the manure rested will be enriched 
at the expense of the remainder of the land, 
CHOOSING FERTILIZERS ACCORDING TO PRICE, 

In the last quarter of a century the prac- 
tice of using commercial fertilizers has be- 
come a new custom in practical agricul- 
ture, yet it is surprising how many farm- 
ers disregard the analysis of the fertilizer 
when making a purchase. A farmer will 
exercise great care in selecting the variety 
of wheat he will plant, knowing there are 
hundreds of varieties, all good, perhaps, but 
only one being best for his soil and cli- 
mate. He studies the characters of the va- 
riety and chooses it upon that basis, then 
settles the price he will pay for it subse- 
quently. There are 400 varieties of fertil- 


izers placed before the farmers of Pa each 
year, and the analyses show thé characters 
of each variety. To choose a fertilizer in- 
{telligently, we must consider its analysis 


EVERY DAY PROBLEMS 


before we ask its name or price, then if 
our land needs more phosphoric acid and 
potash, and less nitrogen, we can avoid the 
mistake of buying an expensive plant food 
that is worse than useless upon our farm. 
MAINTAINING YOUNG ORCHARDS IN SOD. 

A very prevalent mistake in this state 
is the custom of planting orchards in sod 
and thus forcing the trees to grow or exist 
by whatever chance will favor them. Let 
us glance at the problem in this manner. 
The trees we plant have been reared in 
@ nursery on land that has been highly fer- 
tilized and persistently tilled with plow and 
cultivator. Cultivation releases plant food 
in the soil and conserves moisture, hence 
favors the growth of trees when practiced 
among them. The present generation of 
farmers and orchardists probably never ex- 
perienced a more persistent drouth than 
that of the past season, and while apples 


were dropping and foliage on their trees, 


yellowing in August, where orchards stood 
in grass, I saw orchards under cultivation 
in which the trees were laden with fruit 
and clothed with the richest green foliage. 
To my mind there is no greater mistake 
made about a commercial orchard than that 
of neglecting its annual tillage. 

Traveling as I do over Pa, in the interests 
of farmers and fruit growers, I am sur- 
prised to see how commonly orchards are 
neglected in regard to pruning. The tops 
of trees are veritable thickets of brush, half 
dead, half alive, but weak. I regret most 
of all that I must refer to this as a com- 
mon mistake, possibly because I am certain 
every farmer knows better, for when I 
speak with such I observe their shame for 
such a condition. It is so apparent that 
the health of the tree depends upon proper 
pruning, that the quality of the fruit is so 
much influenced by the thinning of 
branches, that the color of the fruit is de- 
veloped only in light, and yet the con- 
venience of picking alone should invite us 
into the trees with knife and saw. 


Basket and Question Box. 

Soap Liniment—D. S. P., Schoharie Co, 
N Y: This liniment, which is also known 
under the name of opodeldoc, is made by 
dissolving 4 oz of soft soap and 1 oz of 
camphor in 1 quart of proof spirits, then 
adding % pint solution of ammonia, and 
filtering for use. It is a valuable counter- 
irritant and very useful in cases of sprains 
and bruises after the local inflammation 
has been subdued. In special cases some- 
times turpentine or laudanum is added. 








Mocking Bird Food—D. K., New York: 
Most dealers in special bird foods keep 
their compositions as a kind of trade se- 
cret. A favorite preparation consists of 6 
parts corn meal, six parts pea meal and 
3 parts moss meal. A little molasses and 
melted lard may be added. After having 
been fried for half an hour, being stirred 
all the while, the mixture is to be put in 
a covered jar, when it will keep for any 
length. of time. 

Soy Beans and Teosinte—A. C. H., Va: 
I think it is probable that in Roanoke Co 
the soy bean would prove more successful 
than most of the cowpeas. In very heavy 
clay soils none of them seem to be certain. 
Teosinte somewhat resembles the sorghums 
in growth, but is not so erect. It requires 
a very long season and does not succeed 
well in Va. On account of its immature 
nature when we must cut it, it is not as 
valuable as corn for forage. Several of the 
sorghums would be better.—[{D. O. Nourse, 
Agriculturist, Va Exper Sta. 





Chess—E. B. P., Schuylkill Co, Pa: The 
idea that chess or cheat is degenerated 
wheat has no foundation in fact. They are 
totally distinct species, which cannot 
change into one another. Chess seed will 
produce chess, and wheat seed wheat, and 
nothing else. Care in the selection of seed 
grain and careful cultivation tending to 
preventg{the maturing of these seeds are the 
chief remedies. 
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BRAND. NEW STEEL ROOFING 


Bought at_ Receivers Sales, ther flat, 
corrugated or ** V” crimped. 
Price per square of 10x 10 feet - s 
r 100 square feet.. 

No other tool than a hatchet or hamm 
quired to lay this roofing. We: furnish § FREE 
with each order sufficient paint to cover, and 
nailstolayit. Write for Free p Catal No. 25. 
of enerel merchandise RS o a at 

SHERIFF'S and REC Rivne 
“Our Prices are ON E- F of "nn 
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A FEED COOKER 


| sa increases ‘the saver grain in Zou ieee are, by 
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vanized steel, ‘It is of ial 













for cooking feed for all kinds of 

live stock and poult tor heat- 

ing water for sealding ete. 

meg for evapora aple 

- Pp, bol ing dows syrup, “sugar- 

ng off,” ete. Just the thing for down '. 
Bok bey until you get our lars an 


L.R. LEWIS, 44 Main St. Cortland, N. Ve 


686666 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from hickory wood. Delicious flavor, 
Cleaner, chee Tr. Flo smoke ponee need . Send 
for circular. E, RO., Milten, Pa. 


SelDEAL GRINDER 
Y <a rai TUNEL AY 








With 

fmproved facil- 

ities for manufac- 

ture we have been 

enabled to turn out a perfect ma- 
chine; one that runs trueand eyes 
evenly over the entire surface of the 


grinding burrs; one in which the dress of 
burr is such that it gives the maxi- 


mum capacity of 2 horse power,’ and 
this, toa’ without the gear, an object 
sought in all geared mi 


ion. Send for illustrated 
catalogue before you buy. 


STOVER MFC. COMPANY, 
River St., Freeport, Ulse 


GRINDING MILLS 


Before purchasing a ed nen inding feed 
or eal, or anything tha ound on 
a mill, write us -z catalogue and 
discounts. Guaranteed and shi 

d on trial. Manf’r of Fren 

urr & Attrition Mills, Corn 
Shellers, Crushers and full line 
of FLOUR MILL MACHINERY, 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., Box 16, Muncy, Pa. / 
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1° E. PRESCOTT. It is ‘not suggested that in this 
litte work sty new ideas will be given to well-seasoned 
and good shots. True, it may form a book of 
from which they may refresh their memories, t 
written more for the Son of those shots. who 
have yet failed to distinguish th mnaives and aiso for 
those “who ite, a8 vet but mere tyros n the at of rile’ 
shooting ere, then e author has endeav: ve 
to them information hitherto only possessed ~g es 
pe on 2 < - fountey. Flexible Toth. Poe edition. 
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454 [6] 
Protecting a Tank from Freezing. 


WILLIAM BERCK, 





I have a simple device for keeping water 
for steck from freezing during winter. I 
have found it the most valuable arrange- 
ment that can be had on the farm where 
water tanks must be kept out in the open. 
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The expense of this device is so small that 
any farmer can have it. It can be used ina 
tank of any shape. In the cut is shown a 
round tank, about 1 ft from the ground, 
around which is placed a common 4-ft wire 
slat fence, about 2 ft from tank and project- 
ing a foot above tank. An inch pipe, a, 3 ft 
long, is put in tank through fence, placed 
so as to project 3 in in tank. To this is at- 
tached an inch rubber hose, b, 3 ft long. An 
iron ring is put on end of hose, which 
causes it to sink quickly. A 2x3 in piece, 2% 
ft long, c, is nailed to tank so that 2 ft pro- 
ject above tank, on which is bolted lever, d. 
The lever is attached to hose by means of 
a heavy wire long enough to bring hose 
above water when not in use. On the other 
end of lever a small weight is placed to 
keep the hose above water. When. water 
is wanted the hose is lowered. The tank is 
closed tightly with inch lumber. Tubing, 
made of 4 in strips, is put on top of tank so 
as to allow wire connecting lever and hose 
to work freely. A tubing, e, large enough 
to admit well pipe is placed ‘horizontally 
through top of tank and fence. The space 
between tank and fence is packed with fine 
manure to within an inch or two of top of 
tank. The remaining space and top of tank 
are covered with enough clean hay to keep 
out frost. I have found 12 in, when packed, 
to be sufficient. 





Dried Versus Wet Brewer's Grains. 
G. DAVIS, NEW JERSEY. 





Feeding time has come, and while. the 
farmer may have a good supply of grain he 
will have to buy his protein feed and must 
determine how to buy it most economi- 
cally. Cottonseed meal, linseed meal, 
brewer's grains and the gluten products are 
the best known of the protein feeds. Dairy- 
men near the big breweries find brewer's 
grains excellent feed, some using the dried 
and some the wet. There seems to be some 
difference of opinion as to which is the 
best. An exper sta bulletin issued some 
time ago endeavored to show that the dried 
grains were to be purchased in preference 
to the wet, but I do not agree with this 
conclusion. 

In the first place, the bulletin gives the 
weight of a bushel of brewer's grain as 70 
Ibs. Perhaps they will weigh that when 
fully saturated with water, but I have 
weighed them a number of times, as they 
come in the car, and found that it was about 
47 \bs. One creamery man and dealer in 
brewer’s grains says he has handled both 
kinds extensively and that 5100 Ibs of the 
wet grains equal one ton of the dried. Ac- 
cording to this the wet grains weigh 53 Ibs 
per bu, as the dried ones are uniform at 21 
Ibs per bu. The dried grains contain about 
15 Ibs of protein per 100, and at the price 
of $16.50 per ton, the protein costs 6c per Ib. 

I assume that the only difference be- 
tween the wet and the dried grains is the 
absence of water from the latter and also 
that the former weigh, as they come to 
the dairyman, 50 lbs per bu on the aver- 
age. Their cost is now $5 per ton delivered, 
or a little less than 4c per Ib of protein, as 
against 6c per Jb in the dried grains. 

So much for the weighing and figuring. 


In actual practice I once was using a» feed 
of dried brewer’s grains and cob meal. I 
substituted the wet for the dried, using 
an amount that made the feed cost the 
same as before. There was at once a no- 
ticeable increase in the flow of milk. 





Economic Tests of Cows. 





The net profit figured by the Holstein 
breeders in their seven-day cow test is ob- 
tained in an arbitrary manner. The butter 
fat is valued at 25c per lb and the by prod- 
ucts of the milk, which is the total amount 
cf the milk less the weight of butter fat, 
at 15c per 100 Ibs. The difference in the cost 
of food at the prices here given and the 
products thus valued, is considered the 
net profit. A high price is put upon the 
butter fat and a low price upon the cattle 
foods, so that the net profit is really much 
greater than general market conditions 
warrant. 

The following list of prices is given by 
the Holstein-Friesian ass’n: Ensilage $2 
per ton, bran 10, linseed oil meal 18, corn- 
meal 12, ground barley 13, gluten meai 12, 
pea meal 15, alfalfa (green) 4, ground rye 
12, malt sprouts 9, ground buckwheat 10, 
Quaker dairy feed 12, hay 8, middlings 12, 
cottonseed meal 20, ground oats 13, hom- 
iny meal 1l, roots (except carrots) 2.50, 
cornstalk fodder 4, fresh cut soilage 2.50, 
carrots 4, cabbage 2.50, gluten feed 10 and 
pasturage 75c per week. : 


Progress in ‘Sheep Husbandry. 








A review of the sheep and wool produc- 
tion in the U S has just been compiled and 
issued by the dept of agri. It was prepared 
ty J. R. Dodge and contains a lot of his- 
torical information of interest to every 
sheep grower. According to this bulletin 
the flocks in the U 8S do not now aggre- 
gate as large a number of sheep as in ’'93 
and ’94, but they are increasing rapidly and 
bid fair to exceed before many seasons the 
highest former figures. The variety of 
breeds is greater than ever before. Where 
manufacturers desire a _ variety of wool 
they can get all kinds without going out 
of the country. This was shown when 
wool was collected for the Paris exposi- 
tion. 

It is interesting to note that the decline 
of flocks in N E has been steady for 50 
years. Some New Englanders feel that 
there may be a profit in raising sheep and 
producing fat Iambs, but they insist that 
there is no money for them in growing wool. 
Up to date this theory has not resulted in 
any marked increase in the number of 
flocks. In the middle states the conditions 
have been essentially the same, except in 
Pa, where the decline was much less 
marked. ‘There has been but little fluctua- 
tion in the southern states, as sneep rais- 
ing has not been prominent. It is the great 
west that leads in the sheep industry and 
shows a continued increase in price and 
quality. 





Sugar Beet Pulp for Cows. 





Beet pulp from sugar factories in New 
York has proved valuable as succulent fced 
for dairy cows. The test made at the Cor- 
nell university exper sta is reported in 
Bulletin 182. The cows as a rule ate ‘the 
beet pulp readily and consumed from 50 to 
100 Ibs per day. according to the size of the 
animal. In addition to this the cow re- 
ceived 8 Ibs of grain and 6 to 12 Ibs of hay 
datly. The dry matter in the beet pulp 
proved to be equally valuable, pound for 
pound, to the dry matter in corn silage. 
The milk-producing value of beet pulp as it 
comes from the beet sugar factory is about 
one-half that of corn silage. 

After the beet sugar factory begins op- 
erations, which is usually the first of Oct, 
pulp may be obtained fresh from then un- 
til Jan. It is at this season that pasture 
and green food are scarce. It is therefore 
considered important in keeping up the flow 


BARN AND FEED LOT 


of milk in autumn and in winter dairies to 
use the pulp and save the silage for late 
winter and spring feed. Cows will do quite 
as well as if the silo was opened earlier. 
Some hay and coarse feed should always 
be fed with the pulp. 

The effect of feeding pulp on the per- 
centage of fat in the milk is not of great 
importance. In some cases, in the test re- 
port, the milk was richer when silage was 
fed than when beet pulp was given. With 
other cows there appeared to be no differ- 
ence. There was no noticeable foreign odor 
or flavor in the milk from the cows eating 
pulp. It is probable that most of the beet 
pulp ‘can be fed in the neighborhood of beet 
sugar factories either by dairymen who will 
haul it in their own wagons, or by those 
who will secure it in carloads at a very 
cheap rate. 





Hog Feed and Shelter—When hogs are 
wanted for breeding purposes, I feed 
screenings, grain, oats, bran and shorts 
and have them run in the pasture at all 
times when the weather is suitable. The 
grain should be thoroughly soaked or 
cooked and fed sweet. If the pasture is 
fresh I give grain feed twice daily, but if 
dry and poor, three times. I feed just 
enough to keep my stock in a thrifty, grow- 
ing condition. In winter they are given 
warm slops and in summer plenty of cold 
water. If possible the hog houses and sheds 
used for swine should adjoin the pasture. 
They then furnish shelter from storms and 
the hot sun in summer. These should be 
kept very clean at all times. In winter 
plenty of straw must be used for bedding. 
Good feeding troughs are indispensable. I 
use the V-shaped and like it much better 
than any other kind.—[L. W. McLean, Minn. 


In Place of Shingle Roofing I would ad- 
vise for common buildings to use two or 
three-ply roofing paper. Shingles make a 
costly roof in comparison, and when they 
begin to rot many are split or torn off, 
causing leaks sometimes hard to-be_ re- 
paired properly. Where tarred paper is 
used, the sheathing boards,should be rath- 
er close together. Tarred paper can be put 
on much more quickly and bent into the 
proper shape when warm. When the sec- 
ond coat of asphalt is’applied, sprinkle the 
Paper with coarse, clean sand.—[R. M. 
Yates, Kentucky. 





A Handy Tank—The arrangement shown 
in the cut is very convenient for numerous 
purposes about a farm. It is a square, 
galvanized iron tank, with sockets on each 
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A HANDY TANE. 


side to run a couple of handles through. 
Attach an old barrow wheel to these han- 
dles and the tank can be wheeled anywhere 
and tipped over with great ease. The tank 
ean be used to carry skimmilk to calves or 
pigs. to remove kitchen slops to the ma- 
nure heap (thus doing away with a sink 
drain) or for miany other purposes that will 
readily occur to anyone. 





Stock of all kinds needs outdoor exer- 
cise, especially in winter, when the blood 
becomes thickened. The animals should 
be turned out every pleasant day. The 
change does them good. The lungs are in- 
flated and the circulation kept brisk and 
healthy. The card and brush, with plenty 
of fresh air, good, wholesome food and 
proper attention, will insure against tu- 
berculosis, or any other disease.—[G. Jef- 
frey,.Chenango Co, N Y. 















A State Farm That Pays. 


The experiment farm at New 
wick, N J, is unique from the fact that it 


Bruns- 
is a_ self-supporting enterprise. Being 
managed with great ability by Prof Voor- 
hees, it not only pays its way, but is able 
to do something toward assisting the re- 
searches in other departments. The _ in- 
come has steadily increased since it was 
turned over to the station four years ago. 

The success of the farm is dependent up- 
on the milk route, which has been built up 
strictly upon the merits of the article pro- 
duced. Great care is taken to insure pure 
and clean milk, and without any advertis- 
ing the route has steadily grown to its pres- 
eut status, and the price has been main- 
tained. The dairy herd is an excellent one, 
averaging nearly 7000 lbs of milk for each 
cow last year. There are cows in the herd 
which give 10,000 lbs. The milk route itself 
is a business experiment of great value and 
has accomplished much in showing the 
farmers of the state what can be done in 
developing the demand for first-class milk. 
Incidentally experiments are tried in cross- 
ing, as for instance Jersey and Guernsey, 

shire and Guernsey, Jersey and Ayr- 
shire. The Guernsey-Jersey cross has 
proved very satisfactory, several of the 
heifers having turned out great improve- 
ments upon their parentage. 

Cattle are fed in the barn the year around 
from the forage crops grown on the farm. 
The cheapest forage crop is corn. Next 
comes millet, and next» rye. Crimson clo- 
ver is grown quite extensively, but mostly 
as a crop for plowing under, being sown in 
the corn fields in July after the last culti- 
vation. The only cost is that of the seed, 
and the farm has been greatly improved 
and the rather stiff soil lightened by con- 
stant plowing under of green material. 
Much is hoped from the alfalfa crop. It 
has been grown very extensively by meth- 
ods of thick seeding. Three cuttings were 
made last-year, the first yielding six tons, 
the next two tons and the third eight tons. 
A fourth cutting was made, of which the 
yield has not been ascertained. 

The milk route is conducted on a cash 
basis, tickets being used, each one good 
for a quart. Very little loss has occurred 
from bad bills. The standard of the herd 
has been kept up through buying good cows 
anywhere they can be found. Manager 


Voorhees is always ready to buy a good 
cow, and is a good judge of dairy 
qualities. The bottles are washed first in 


cool water and then by steam. The average 
annual yield of milk the past year was 6585 
lbs per cow, and by the Babcock test 327 
Ibs of butter per cow, the average per cent 
of fat being 4.25. 

The dairy house shown in the lower left- 
hand corner of frontispiece is 40x16 ft, di- 
vided into three rooms, each of which can 
be used without the others when desired. 
The floors and walls are of a stone cement 
which can be easily cleaned and retains no 
odors. The ceiling is hard-finished and can 
also be kept clean. The largest room, 16 ft 
square, contains the eight-horse-power 
boiler, the wash tanks, which are of ce- 
ment, the sterilizing chest for milk bot- 
tles and all the necessary dairy utensils. 
The room adjoining is 16x14 ft and contains 
a small engine, separator, a Babcock milk 


test, a 120-gal cooler, and bottling ma- 
chine capable of finishing off two dozen 
bottles per minute. The other room, 16x10 


ft, has a natural spring of very cool wa- 
ter, which is of a temperature less than 
50 deg F, which is of great use in cooling 
the milk, the water being drawn through 
tle cooler by means of siphon arrangement 
requiring no power. Ice is not needed. 
After milking, the milk is weighed and 
recorded. It is then strained through sev- 
eral thicknesses of cheese cloth and wire 
strainers into large cans. It then comes 
to the dairy house, where the spring water 
cools it to 50 deg, after which it is bottled, 
the bottles being sealed with waterproof 
paper caps. The filled bottles are immersed 
.in spring water until they are taken out 
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for delivery. The bottles collected on the 
milk routes have usually been washed by 
the customers, but are all washed and thor- 
oughly cleaned by brushes. After wash- 
ing they are placed in a chest and thor- 
oughly steamed. By careful records it was 
found that about 10 per cent of the milk 
is wasted in the process of handling and 
delivering, the loss being divided among 
the operations of weighing, cooling, bot- 
tling and evaporation, besides the impor- 
tant loss caused by dipping from cans when 
the milk is sold in buik. The great waste 
of selling milk by bulk offsets the care of 
bottles when bottled milk is sold. The 
keeping qualities of the milk are also in- 
creased by the use of bottles. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Periodic Ophthalmia—W. G. W. (Ky) 
has a horse that has weak eyes; they get 
sore, then better, then sore again, and so 
on. Bathe the eyes twice a day with cod 
water and after each bathing put in a lit- 
tle of the following: Acetate of lead 10 er, 
tincture of opium 10 drops, and water 2 oz, 


Thrush—M. T. S. (N Y) h-s a mare that 
has a crack in the freg of the foot from 


which issues a foul-smelling matter. Clean 
out the crack and dry it, then fill it half 
full with calomel and press in a piece of 
soft rag to keep the calomel from falling 
out. Let it alone for three days, then clean 
it out and put in some more calomel and 
the rag as above. Continue this treatment 
until cured. Keep the foot dry while under 
treatment. 


Pin Worms—W. K. has a horse that is 
roubled with pin worms. Take 2 oz quas- 
sia chips and infuse over night in 1 pt of 
cold water. In the morning clean out the 
rectum by injections of warm water, then 
inject the pint of infusion. Repeat in a 
week if necessary. 





CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval “Alpha” and “EB and ‘‘Baby” Separators. 
First—Best—Cheanest. All Stvles—Sizes. 
Prices $50.-to $800.- 

Save $10-per cow per year. Send for Catalogue 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


eee: - & Canal Sts. | 74 Cortlandt Street. 
HIC AGO. NEW YORK. 


The LIGHT RUNNING 
tT REID Hand 
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Separator 


is easiest to operate, 
easiest to clean, 
skims closest. Trial 
Free. write for free book, 


A. H. REID, 
80th and Market Streets, 


Philadelphia. 
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Certain tn Its effects and does not blemish or blister. 
— Iowa, Feb. 19, 1898, 
Dear Sirs:—Please send me one of your Treatise on the 
= T have a mare that had a R ee Tused one bottle 
of Kendall’s Spavin Care, after I two weeks mv horse 
got well. I th oa best medicine hy re ha 
Yours USTIVE ion ny 
Price, $1; six for 4 Asa a for famil 
Ay easel, ante Drugegist for —r a 
avin Cu orse,”’ 
the book free, or —yv edeepsips 
DR. B. J KENDALL CO CO. ENOSBURG FALLS, VT_! 
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KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


The Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
the Cheapest. For coon and sample address 
F. H. JACKSON & CO Winchester, Ky, 


WATCH OUT! 


In time of need—For Granulated 
Scratches, for Speed Cracks, 
just developing or in the chronic 
state—turn to 


VETERINARY 
PIXINE 


It vivifies, quickens, and stimulates 
cellular tissnes, counteracts effect 
of impure blood, softens the fissures 
and sloughs off proud fiésh. It is 
the most natural, scientific aud vital 
healing ointment made. Money 
back if it fails to cure speed cracks, 
sores or skin disease on horse or 
domestic animal. 


Includes expensive “Manual of 
iatormanen and Almanac for 
1901.” Handsomely nanos 
ot 








2 02. Box, 25¢. 


At all druggists and dealers, or mailed postpaid. 


TROY CHEMICAL CoO., 


TROY, N. Y. 
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If you have cows, you ought to have a se 
If you buy a separator, you surely want the best: 
lf you will follow the advice of users, you will buy 


which is daily proving its superiority over all other makes, 


For further information and catalogues containing hundreds 
of testimonials from users, write the 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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FEED 


neem, Middlings, Cluten Feed, 
Hominy Feed, Mixed Feed, 
en ‘Dried Brewers 
Crains. 
W. J. Armstrong Co., Milwaukee,Wis. 
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Popular Seedling of Winesap. 


H, BE. VAN DEMAN, 





One of the new apples which is attracting 
much attention, and very justly so, is the 
Staymarn. It is a seedling of Winesap, 
grown by Dr J, Stayman of Leavenworth 





THE STAYMAN APPLE. 


Co, Kan, more than 25 years ago. He 
grew several more seedlings of the same 
parentage at the same time, and has had 
them all in fruiting for many years, but 
of the lot this one now called by the sim- 
ple name Stayman, but formerly Stayman’s 
Winesap, is the best, so far as tests have 
been made. The Winesap has long been a 
standard winter apple of high quality, 
handsome appearance and a great bearer, 
and it is so to-day, but this seedling of it 
seems to possess all its good qualities and 
more besides. This is especially true in 
regard to the tree of Stayman, which is 
much less straggling and drooping in habit 
of growth. The roots also are much better in 
shape and vigor. The colors of the bark 
and leaves are about the same as those of 
Winesap. The fruit is larger, keeps as 
well, is of much the same flavor and the 
color is almost identical with that of 
'Winesap. 

The first fruit I ever saw was frdm the 
hands of Dr Stayman, about 1875. He gave 
me scions at the same time, which I grafted 
in my orchard in Kansas and grew fruit 
within a few years. I liked it very well, 
but the superiority of the variety was not 
so apparent to me until after I saw it in 
bearing in the eastern states. For several 
years past I have known of “it in Ohio, 
Maryland, Delaware and Virginia. It seems 
to be an excellent substitute for Winesap, 
which is saying a great deal, for any apple 
that will supersede that old standard in 
public favor will have to be a good-one. 
However, I believe it will do it, after the 
test has been thoroughly made. I would 
suggest that it be tried wherever Winesap 
is a success, which is south and west of the 
region where Baldwin has long held sway. 


Handling Brussels ‘Sprouts. 


*c. L. ALLEN. 





The growing of Brussels sprouts is rap- 
idly increasing, and that because the in- 
dustry is more profitable than many oth- 
ers. Since the farmers on Long Island, N 
Y, began its cultivation, the acreage plant- 
ed has about doubled annually without any 
falling off in the price of the product. This 
js due to the fact of the vegetable becom- 
ing better known. It is now justly regard- 
ed a delicacy, one of the most delicious of 
the Brassica genus. As with other arti- 
cles, reputation increases the demand, and 
the greater the demand the better the price. 
The cultivation of Brussels sprouts does 
not differ in any respect from that of the 
cabbage and caulifiower. It will thrive un- 
der ordinary cultivation. It will amply re- 
pay all the care and attention, as regards 
cultivation, that can be given it. 

As a rule, the young heads will be ready 
for market by the middle of Octobef, but 
*From advance sheets of Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower and Allied Vegetables, by C. L. Allen. 
Published by Orange Judd Co. 
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they should not be picked until after the 
first hard frost, which makes them more 
delicate and tender. Picking may com- 
mence at any time after the little heads 
are an inch in diameter, if they are hard 
and solid, stripping the larger ones first, 
which will afford the others a chance to 
grow, and this they will do at all times 
when the circulation of sap is not checked 
by severe cold, and the picking is kept up 
the entire winter. Upon the approach of 
winter, in latitudes where there are heavy 
falls of snow, the plants can be cut close 
to the ground and stored in a warm shed 
or cellar and the little heads taken off at 
teisure. 

The crop is marketed in- the following 
manner: The little heads are broken off 
from the stem and packed in quart boxes 
and these are packed in crates in precise- 
ly the same manner as strawberries. Care 
must be taken in packing to remove the 
loose outer leaves from the heads so that 
they will appear fresh when they reach the 
market. As the season advances there will 
be more of these to be taken off. At the 
same time the price usually advances late 
in the season, so that in case the heads are 
half wasted in picking over, the profit will 
be just the same. 

This is comparatively a new industry in 
this country, but the sales are annually 
increasing, and the price has at no time 
been so low that they have not been a good 
paying crop. The price obtained depends 
largely upon quality, or their appearance 
when they reach the market. Those who 
take special care in packing—putting the 
little heads in firmly so they will not 
shake in transit, and having the top layer 
in regular rows, top side up—get nearly 
double as much per quart as do those who 


pack in a careless manner. 


An important consideration in the grow- 
ing of this crop is, that it furnishes work 
for the winter, when the farmer and mar- 





HALF-DWARF BRUSSELS SPROUTS, 


ket gardener has but little to do. In many 
instances the hired man is now employed 
the whole year, as his services are as valua- 
ble in winter in picking and preparing the 
sprouts for the market as they are in the 
summer in growing them. The farmer who 
has employment every day in the year ma- 
terially increases his income. 

The best variety and the one most gen- 
erally used is the Half-dwarf, an excellent 
illustration of which is shown in the ac- 
companying engraving. 





Transplanting Berry Bushes—F. A. J., 
N Y: The best time to transplant black- 
berry and raspberry bushes is in early 
spring, although it can be sucéessfully done 
in the fall if set deep and well-banked or 
mulched, 











E. DICKINSON, 


The pompon chrysanthemums are per- 
fectly hardy, yet for fear of an extreme 
winter that kills many hardy plants, it is 
well to cover the roots lightly with leaves. 
In the spring divide the shoots that spring 
from the roots, making separate plants of 
each shoot. Place anywhere in well man- 
ured soil. Each shoot will send out side 
branches and make a bushy plant without 
the necessity for pinching in the leading 
shoots. After the blossom buds appear, wa- 
ter freely with manure water. It is well 
to grow part of your stock in pots for the 
piazza or the house. Use small pots at first 
and shift to larger ones when it is neces- 
sary. 

The following varieties are to be recom- 
mended. The earliest of the white chrys- 
anthemums to bloom is the Queen of Eng- 
land, while another good white variety for 
later bloom is the Snowdrop. Of the yel- 
low chrysanthemums, Canary Bird is the 
first to blossom, while Gloire d’Or is the 
best. Eagle d’Or will bloom. a little later. 
Flora is a good shade and Golden Pheas- 
ant is a fine, late-flowering yellow. For 
pinks, varieties may be recommended, Mile 
Eliza Dordan, which is a deep pink, Rosi- 
ante, a very dark pink, Princess Louise, a 
purplish pink, and President Jules de Greve, 
a crimson variety. 

For larger flowering chrysanthemums 
there are a few that may be recommended, 
although they are not quite so hardy. The 
plants should be covered in winter with a 
cold frame. Divide and set the plants in 
the spring in a warm, partially-shaded 
place, and in rich soil. As they grow pinch 
off the shoots so as to obtain side shoots 
and make bushy plants, but do not pinch 
back after the lst of August. It is well to 
set a light frame around them so that in 
case of sudden frost a light cloth protection 
may be supplied. 


The Window Garden in Autumn. 
=m Fe CRABBE, ILLINOIS, 





Now is the time the flower lover makes 
her mistake. She takes up plants that 
have bloomed all summer, expecting they 
will bloom all winter. Now they won’t do 
x. They have done their full duty by 
blooming all summer. They are entitled to 
a rest and they will have it. Possibly they 
may make a fair showing of green, but 
they won’t bloom, and you have no right 
to expect it. 

If your geraniums have done well all 
summer, just take them up, shake off some 
of the dirt and hang them in the cellar. 
By next spring they will be rested and will 
be ready to do their duty by you. Buy a 
Boston fern, some cosmos, a couple of be- 
gonias and some primroses, then get of your 
florist a couple of.geraniums that have not 
been doing duty all summer. Unless you 
have more window space than most people 
have you will then have enough. 

Flowers must have room. They don’t 
like to be crowded. Give plenty of space, 
plenty of air, plenty of sunshine and plenty 
of water. They must be kept perfectly 
clean, as plants breathe through their pores. 
A dirty plant will never be healthy. If 
showering the plant does not keep it clean, 
take a very soft, sponge and gently rub it. 
Watch your plants and do not let insects 
get on them. Once badly infested with in- 
sects, you might as well throw them away. 
It is easy to keep insects away, but ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get rid of them after 
they once get a start. 

Keep the earth at the top of the pot 
loose. Do not allow it to become packed, 








as neither air nor water can get through 
packed earth, and the roots need both. Use 
a little judgment with regard to. water- 
ing flowers. If the weather is extremely 
cold, don’t water, as plants chill twice as 
easily after a watering. Water in the morn- 
ing so as to give them all day to warm up 
before the house cools off at night, for most 
houses are colder at night. 

Turn the plants once in a while; don’t 
keep one side always away from the light. 
Don’t try to raise any if you have no light 
room. Some plants do pretty well without 
sunlight, but there is none that will do well 
in a dark room. A room too dark for 
plants is also far too dark for your own 
health. Don’t bake the plants. In the mod- 
ern house with its hot-air furnace, more 
plants are killed by being overheated in 
the daytime than from being chilled at 
night. If possible, keep an even tempera- 
ture. 

Don’t be too stingy with your flowers. Re- 
member that after a bloom is fully out, 
it will do the plant more harm than good 
to let it hang on. So after you have en- 
joyed its beauty for a while, pick it and 
use it; either put it on your own table or 
give it away. There is always someone 
who needs a flower, a sick person or. a lit- 
tle child. Let your flowers be messengers 
of love; let them visit the sick and com- 
fort the afflicted. 


—E 


Shortage in Some Seed Crops. 





It is the universal testimony of reliable 
seedsmen everywhere, who have just been 
interviewed by American Agriculturist, that 
there is a positive shortage in beans and 
peas, scant crops being more in evidence 
here than in other varieties. The best seed 
houses in the country, practically all of 
these advertisers in our columns, univer- 
sally emphasize the fact of this shortage, 
which is not confined to any one section. 
Some of our reports point to only half a 
crop of peas, others, three-fourths of a full 
yield. "A Mich seed dealer says dwarf peas 
75 per. cent of a crop, autumn sorts 50 to 75 
per cent; another large western seedsman 
reports three-fourths of an average yield 
of peas, and others are along this general 
line. A prominent N Y seedsman writes 
that peas are decidedly short, one in Pa 
says dwarf peas 60 per cent short and tall 
wrinkled sorts 40 per cent shortage. 

An Ind dealer says this is the third scant 

season in both peas and beans, and a let- 
ter from Wis to American Agriculturist re- 
ports general shortage about 30 per cent, 
some varieties an entire failure. The 
amount of beans secured for seed purposes 
seems to be universally below an average. 
In the northwest, damage through a suc- 
cession of wet weather and drouth; in the 
neighborhood of Detroit, beans for seed pur- 
poses 60 to 70 per cent of a crop, around 
Phila marked shortage, particularly in 
green-podded varieties. This general state- 
ment true further north and east in N Y¥ 
state and N E. One well-known seedsman 
in eastern Pa reports beans shortest in 25 
years. 
.In other varieties of seeds, our corre- 
spondents indicate some shortage, but not 
enough to be serious. . Radishes seem to be 
particularly short, and advices point to 
nearly famine condition in Europe, where 
these seeds are largely produced for the 
American markets. Complaint in certain 
sections of@shortage in beets, turnips and 
cabbage, with hints that demand may ex- 
ceed the supply. Much of the _ de- 
ficiency in crop. yield of these gar- 
den seeds must be attributed to unusual 
climatic conditions and particularly to the 
drouth, so far as the middle and eastern 
states are concerned. Deliveries as they 
are now coming in to seedsmen show a de- 
cided shortage. 

All in all, prices will certainly be no 
lower, and while seedsmen refrain from an- 
ticipating what the markets will be next 
spring, there is perceptible an undercurrent 
of strength. There is no occasion for 

jalarm, however, as it is the general expe- 
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rience that when prices rule particularly 
high, enough seed will appear to go around; 
in such cases truckers and market garden- 
ers will not invest heavily in expensive seed, 
and prices are practically certain to remain 
within reasonable bounds. 


The Marked Strength in Hay. 


This is a feature of the Nov markets, 
fully confirming American Agriculturist’s 
report, published Sept 22, which indicated a 
shortage of 7,000,000 tons in the U S crop, 
compared with last year. The firmness 
forecasted at that time has been more than 
borne out by the facts, and country prices 
are now $1@2 per ton higher than late Aug 
and Sept. Inquiry now being made devel- 
ops this fact, correspondents here and there 
pointing to firmness, but no quotable ad- 
vance. 

In portions of central and western N Y, 
hay is being shipped in from Mich and 
other parts of the west, and in sections 
where there is a good surplus, the demand 
is liberal on both local account and for 
shipment to N E and the south. Further 
particulars next week. 














Orleans Apples Disappointing—Writing 
from Orleans Co, N Y, I. N. Stebbins says 
that as the close of harvest approaches 
positive disappointments in rate of yield 
appear. He sends these illustrations: A. 
‘A. Bacon sold his crop by the bbl five weeks 
ago, estimated at 2500 bbls from three or- 
chards; he will get 1800 bbls. O. Knapp 
sold his crop, estimated at 990 bbls, for 
$1000; the buyer furnished 1200 empty bbls, 
has drawn away 550 bbls apples and does 
not expect to get more than 300 additional. 
Henry Latimer expected 1400, gets 1000 bbls. 
I. N. Stebbins expected 800, gets 600 bbls. 
A. Wood & Son sold their orchard for $4000, 
expecting 4000 bbls; are nearly through 
packing and likely to have about 2600 bbls. 
Could write two or three pages of like expe- 
riences and have heard of but two orchards 
averaging earlier. estimates. 


Ontario’s Uneven Apple Crop—aAs large 
as the Canadian crop will prove to be, the 
quality in the rest of the province is very 
poor, being wormy and more or less scab- 
by. Summing up the situation, I would 
say that falls and Greenings were sold lo- 
cally or fed; winters are largely Baldwins. 
Russets and Spys are shy bearers this sea- 
son (an enormous crop of Talman Sweets), 
Ben Davis, etc, being shipped or placed in 
store. If Nov markets in England remain 
steady, the balance of the season should 
and no doubt will be equally so, but the 
danger rests in excitement following good 
returns from a scantily supplied market.— 
[Sam Nesbitt, Ontario. 


The Condition of Winter Cabbage in the 
heavy sections where grown for market is 
generally good. In some parts of N Y where 
the yield was very poor a year ago the out- 
turn is highly gratifying, although here and 
there complaints of late fields being eaten 
by worms. Late summer drouth affected 
the growth and many farmers find cabbage 
not as lafge as usual. A report of the con- 





dition in the chief cabbage growing sec- 
tions will appear in our columns next week. 
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Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition ot 
the blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs and disturbs the 
stomach. 

It afflicted_Mrs Hiram Shires, Batcheller- 
ville, N Y, twenty consecutive years, de- 
prived her of the sense of smell, made her 
breathing difficult and greatly affected her 
general health. 


She testifies that after she had taken 
many other medicines for it without last- 
ing effect, it was radically and permanently 
cured, her sense of smell restored and her 
general health greatly improved, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparitla 


This great medicine has wrought the 
most wonderful cures of catarrh, accord- 
=s _ testimonials voluntarily given. 

y it. 
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HoOopD’s PILLS cure all liver ills. 

















Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
umps, iron and wood Me gp machinery, shaft- 
ng, pulleys, belting and mil lies. Prices 

lowest. We can save you money. rite to us. 


HARRIS MACHINERY CoO., 
1008 Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 
ee ae 
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tarden and field seeds will next spring 
cost farmers something more than usual. 
This fact is brought out in our investiga- 
tion among seedsmen recently completed, 
and it is at the same time gratifying to note 
that dealers show no disposition to take 
unfair advantage of the situation. In cer- 
tain cases, such as in beans and peas, 
marked shortages are the rule, but there 
will probably be enough to go around, with 
no real famine conditions anywhere. 














Middle states farmers will be interested 
in what Prof George C. Butz has to say in 
another column about avoiding agricultural 
mistakes and correcting those already 
made. Using clean seed, keeping down 
weeds, carefully saving the farmyard ma- 
nure, judicious choice of commercial fer- 
tilizers, attention to the needs of the or- 
chard, will do much toward making the 
farm pay a handsome profit, in Pennsyl- 
vania, in New York and further south. 





Name the roads and number your houses 
if you have not done so. The system of 
naming in country roads described in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist of Oct 27 and this fssue is 
probably the best for such purpose. It is 
simple, easily worked out and not expen- 
sive to adopt. The use of such a system 
would be of great help to travelers and the 
public generally. Wherever it has been 
adopted it has worked nicely. This sub- 
ject should be taken up and agitated this 
winter by granges and other farmers’ or- 
ganizations. 





The shoe machinery trust is “a bad one.” 
It controls the great bulk of special ma- 
chines used in the manufacture of shoes, 





EDITORIAL 


It is trying to make manufacturers agree 
to use only its machinery, to acknowledge 
its patents.,and to submit to its dictation in 
everything pertaining to shoe machinery. 
We would like to see a test case made of 
this and carried to the highest point. If 
the anti-trust law is good for anything, it 
ought to protect shoe manufacturers 
against such extortion. Farmers, laborers 
and manufacturers have got to co-operate 
in cases like this for protection against out- 
rageous abuses. 

A scheme for insuring the quality of farm 
loans is being agitated by western bankers 
and farmers. Its object is ‘‘to eliminate 
entirely the questions which every investor 
has a right to ask as to certainty of pay- 
ment at maturity of both principal and in- 
terest.” The idea involves an association 
or corporation that shall insure the qual- 
ity of such loans so far as human knowl- 
edge is capable, without guaranteeing pay- 
ments of either principal or interest. A 
similar work is done in some of our great 
cities by the so-called title guarantee com- 
panies. The idea is a good one, and would 
do much to increase the popularity of farm 
loans among small investors. The trouble 
now is that a person who has anywhere 
from $500 to 5000 to invest, especially in the 
middle and eastern states, finds difficulty 
in securing an investment that combines 
safety of principal with a fair rate of in- 
terest—say 4% to 6 per cent. In fact, mil- 
lions of such small sums are in deposit 
in savings banks, and net the owners only 
3 to 4 per cent. Now if this class could be 
insured of good farm loans, that would 
net them better than the savings bank 
could, and be equally safe, such loans would 
be eagerly sought after. It is true that farm 
loans have been in much greater demand 
of late years than formerly, and at lower 
rates of interest, but there is still much 
room for improvement. 








In the manner and methods of teaching 
agriculture in the public schools some of 
the countries of Europe are away ahead of 
us. School gardens are a feature of Swe- 
den, Austria, Belgiwm, France and Switzer- 
land, and to the training which the boys 
receive, more than to anything else, may 
be ascribed the fact that Swedes are the 
best gardeners of any of the immigrant la- 
borers which come to this country. Where 
possible a garden of an acre or so is at- 
tached to the school. In this are planted 
fruit and shade trees, vegetables, flowers 
and plants of different kinds, for botani- 
cal purposes. The instruction is eminently 
practical and consists of the care of the 
garden and lectures based upon the grow- 
ing plants. Such instruction not only in- 
culcates a love for things beautiful, but 
has proved of great benefit in introducing 
new and improved methods throughout the 
farming districts. Much taste is displayed 
in laying out many of the gardens and in 
beautifying the school grounds. This sys- 
tem can well be adopted in this country and 
in the few instances where it has. been tried 
the results are highly satisfactory. 





“Is it possible that you give the genuine 
Webster’s International Dictionary free to 
anyone sending you ten new subscribers? 
Or is there some catch about the offer— 
some ancient or abridged edition in the 
scheme?’’ This question comes to the pub- 
liskers of American Agriculturist from a 
comparatively new subscriber, who probably 
does not realize that for over 50 years the 
Orange Judd company has been doing just 
as it agreed. It is the one “authentic, un- 
abridged, revised and enlarged’? Webster’s 
International Dictionary, that we offer free. 
You can’t buy it at any book store for less 
than $10.75, though we have heard of a de- 
partment store in New York that once sold 
it as low as $9.75, just to attract trade. To 
anyone who has the slightest doubt in this 
matter, we will send the great book on ap- 
proval; if ycu are not more than satisfied, 
we will refund your money, pay return ex- 





press charges and stop the paper to the . 





ten names you have forwarded. The faci 
is, this is the first and last chance for ev- 
eryone, for every school, to get this indis- 


pensable educator for nothing. We are 
glad to do everything to give our readers 
the benefit of this remarkable opportunity. 
It is in truth the most notable thing ever 
attempted in the history of the press. It 
will not occur again. Read the announce- 
ment of it on Page 474 of this issue, and 
get to work., 





So the population of the United States has 
increased from 63 millions to over 76 mil- 
lions during the past ten years. That is 
not. bad—a gain of 21 per cent for the whole 
country.. Nevada is the only state with less 
people now than in 1890, though Nebraska 
and Kansas have been almost stationary. 
The middle south has made big gains. Only 
275,000 Indians are left of the vast numbers 
that once roamed this continent. Hidden 
beneath these statistics are certain facts of 
vital interest to every resident of our great 
central west, and these facts American Ag- 
riculturist is now investigating. 





For use in the dairy and in handling fruit 
and fresh meats, ice is no longer regarded 
simply in the light of a luxury. The pro- 
gressive farmer of to-day, wherever possible, 
makes plans to harvest and store an ice 
crop. On an earlier page we print addi- 
tional simple directions for constructing 
suitable and inexpensive farm ice houses, 
supplementing siiiilar articles in our col- 
umns, Oct 13. 





Jottings From the Farmers. 





Don’t fail to attend the farmers’ insti- 
tutes. They are especially for your inter- 
ests, advancement and profit. Don’t stay 
at home and grumble and blame state and 
federal authorities: for failure to legislate 
in agricultural interests. Unite and put in 
men who will.—[G. T. Leatherman, Hardy 
Co, W Va 





If children are brought up without any 
education, the best part of their lives is 
wasted. The little money they earn while 
they might be going to school ts nothing 
compared with what they miss by not go- 
ing. I see many boys who instead of going 
to school are loafing in bad company, while 
if they were in school they would be im- 
proved morally and mentally.—[R. M. 
Yates, Kentucky. 





A farmer who allows his manure to lie 
in the barnyard for six months or a year 
and tken hauls it out and plows it down 
for corn or any other crop is a back num- 
ber and nine times out of 10 will make a 
failure of farming.—[B. C. Mitchell, Ches- 
ter Co, Pa, 





The farmer’s business must first be prof- 
itable. In spite of the good work of farm 
papers as well as bulletins, institutes, etc, 
it is astonishing how little impression it 
has all made on the profits of farming. 
The farmer’s income has been steadily de- 
clining, as shown by the _ census. Our 
teachers tell us to get out of the old ruts, 
but it would be a good thing for them to 
take their own medicine. Intensive culture 
is preached, while the increase of agricul- 
tural production just. as constantly comes 
from extensive cultivation. i result is 
in accordance with profound economic laws 
as expounded by Mills and other writers 
white the farmer is taught by men who 
are too often neither thinkers nor workers. 
The future of the farmer may well occa- 
sion serious concern. Will the weight of 
imperialism be allowed to grow until it 
crushes him, as it has crushed the European 
land workers, or will he assert himself in 
time to throw it off? Instruction is the 
soothing lotion which tyranny has always 
offered for healing the wounds of the bleed- 
ing toiler while it sought new places for 
deeper thrusts.—[D. P. Forney, York Co, 
Pa. 











Profits in Geese Raising. 


Much of RI is adapted to geese rais- 
ing, having plenty of water and low pas- 
tures, in which geese thrive. The RI exper 
sta long ago recognized this fact and made 
the poultry industry a prominent subject of 
study and investigation. A great deal of 
work has been done in crossing the differ- 
ent varieties of geese to determine their 








FLOCK OF GREEN GEESE. 


value for market purposes. This year the 
station bred the different breeds of geese 
pure to compare the respective breeds rela- 
tive to the profitableness in producing what 
are called “‘green geese.” The experiment 
has proved very satisfactory and some nice 
birds of the different breeds were secured, 
a part of which are shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The results of this 
experiment will be published after it has 
been carried on a sufficient length of time. 


The Use of Green-cut Bone. 


ARTHUR G. DUSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 








I have used green bone for six or seven 
years and believe that there is nothing that 
will take the place of it. If fed too heavily 
to young chicks that are to be used for 
breeders it will produce an extra growth of 
comb. For brooder work it has a property 
that makes it a peculiar factor, i e, as an 
exerciser. All who raise chicks in a brood- 
er house or in confinement know that care 
is necessary to give them the exercise they 
must have to keep them on their legs. A 
little finely ground bone thrown among 
them produces a race that lasts for 15 min- 
utes and as a result they have their green 
bone and a good bit of exercise besides. 

Ground bone tones up laying hens as can- 
not be done by grain and sustains the egg 
yield through cold spells. Certainly it is 
not absolutely necessary to feed green bone 
to obtain good results, but the quickest 
possible growth and largest amount of eggs 
are obtained through its use. For laying 
hens feed sparingly three times a week 
only what they will clean up quickly. Feed 
daily to growing chicks about one-half what 
they would eat if allowed to have all they 
‘wanted. 





The Demand for Large Ducklings is 
surprising. On Sept 18 last year I had in 
my yard 40 which were hatched July 13. 
On Oct 25, just five weeks after they were 
offered for sale, the last pair were killed. 
All were sold in the immediate neighbor- 
hood to a select private trade. The flock 
realized $39. This was my first attempt at 
raising ducks and I think from the com- 
ments made by the consumers they were 
the finest ducks ever sold in this vicinity. 
A person of experience can make lots of 
money from ducks.—[Mrs Leonard John- 
son, Delaware Co, Pa. 





The Belgian Hare Business—Go a little 
slow in breeding Belgian hares until you 
have thoroughly investigated the matter. 
I live in a town of about 7000 inhabitants 
and I think one-half the families have from 
10 to 300 hares, and most of them feel. that 
they have too many. If anyone is fond of 
pets or has an appetite for game, it is well 
enough to keep a pair, whicn will give all 


THE POULTRY YARD 


the meat of that kind any family will need. 
All the money that has been made, or in 
my opinion ever will be made, in the bus- 
iness has been by selling breeding stock 
with high-sounding pedigrees, at fancy 
prices. There is no market for the meat 
and many breeders are reported as turning 
their stock loose in the country. Farmers 
and fruit growers are becoming alarmed 
and fear the hares will prove a serious pest, 
[Walter Kidder, Los Angeles Co, Cal. 





In the Contest—I am keeping a daily rec- 
ord of the number of eggs that four of my 
hens lay. Of course the number of eggs 
looks quite slim on the record blotter on 
account of the frequent desire of the hens 
to sit and brood. The complete record will 
show the number of eggs laid during the 
year, also the number of times that each 
hen sat and brooded, and the number of 
chicks each hen raised. And I will show 
the number of eggs put in the incubator 
and the number of chicks hatched, also 
the amount and kind of food consumed each 
month. My Light Brahma hen has from 
some time in Feb to July 4 laid 76 eggs. 
On July 4 she was set with 14 of her own 
eges and on the 25th brought off eight 
chicks, and we gave her 12 others, all of 
which she raised.—[R. Stephenson, Jeffer- 
son Co, Ia. 


When Poultry Brings into the state 
at least $5 for every 1 that fruit returns, 
would it not be just to all classes for ex- 
periment stations to expend some money 
in developing poultry and investigating the 
subject as it is now doing in:fruit work?— 
[W. B. Doak, Hamblen Co, Tenn. 





Red Mites—F. J. T., N Y: These pests of 
pouitry breed on perches and about the 
poultry house, and are not found on the 
fowls except to feed. They are generally 
dormant in winter. Bulletin 45 of the W 
Va exper sta at Morgantown takes up the 
subject of poultry lice. 





Winter Quarters should be cleaned out, 
whitewashed and a few nests filled with 
clean straw. _Induce the pullets to roost in 
the houses instead of the trees. They are 
better off there during the cold, rainy fall 
nights and will begin laying sooner if 
warmly housed. 


The Indian Runner Ducks are prolific 
layers. One duck in a test began laying 
Jan 30 and laid 112 eggs, not stopping until 
the middle of July. A Pekin duck with 
same food and care began laying later and 
finished in June with 55 eggs only. 





For Shipping Eggs—Nail handles on a 
small shoe box. Cut pasteboard to fit to- 
gether, as shown in the illustration. Fasten 
the slits well together by pressing the top 
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AN INEXPENSIVE EGG CASE. 


piece into the bottom piece. Illustration 
shows the construction of the pasteboard 
slips and the appearance when complete.— 
[Miriam McConkey, Illinois. 
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Maryland’s Live Pomona. 


MRS M. H, TATUM, SECRETARY PRO TEM. 


Montgomery Co Pemona met with Eure- 
ka grange near Chilum, Prince George Co, 
Oct 25. Worthy Master J. D. Cassard pre- 
sided. Reports of committees and business 
of importance took up the morning session. 
The afternoon session was very short. The 
next meeting will be with Brighton, Mont- 
gomery Co, Jan 31. 

John Miller, who is interested in truck- 
ing, asked how to prevent asparagus from 
dying, as it is doing in all the beds in his 
vicinity. Prof Robinson of the agri college 
spoke on killing the asparagus beetle, Leave 
one row without cutting, covering three- 
quarters of the row with hotbed cloth, then 
when the beetles have congregated on the 
quarter row not covered, poison them. Af- 
terward uncover another quarter row and 
poison each day until a whole row has 
been used for a trap. Then you will find 
the beetles mostly destroyed. Plants which 
are attacked by blight should-be cut down 
to the ground.and burned. Gather peaches 
dried up with rot, and also burn to pre- 
vent the new crop of peaches from being 
infected. 

Prof Patterson said some extensive grow- 
ers of asparagus successfully combat the 
asparagus beetle with turkeys and guineas 
which are allowed to run in the patch; he 
also strongly advises the application of 
from % to 1 ton per a of kKainit, just after 
cutting the crop, which will kill the weeds 
and cause a vigorous growth of asparagus 
the following season. The plants should be 
set from 10 to 12 in apart in the row and 
20 in deep. The latter is considered very 
important, because the asparagus plant 
grows from a new crown each year, conse- 
quently if set shallow will soon be _in- 
jured by cultivation; then again, do not cut 
too freely the first year. 

Mr W. R. Bendz read a very interesting 
and instructive paper on The cowpea as a 
fertilizer and preparér for wheat, stating 
that the growth of the towpea improves the 
land by increasing the fertility and in a 
méchanical way by loosening the soil. 
Wheat following peas does not start so 
rapidly as wheat sown on similar land 
which had no peas, because the pea is a 
rank feeder and has used most of the im- 
mediately available plant food, and the 
roots and stems of the pea are not avail- 
able plant food until they are decayed, then 
they supply an increase over the other 
land and produce the most wheat at har- 
vest time. It is considered better to pas- 
ture or cut peas for hay rather than plow 
them under, which latter method may sow 
the land and also much valuable feed is 
lost. Cows pastured on them do well un- 
til Christmas, eating the dried leaves and 
vines, doing better than when fed on the 
best corn fodder. They also do better when 
fed on the empty pods after the peas are 
shelled than they do on good fodder. In 
fact, peas in any shape are better for cows 
than the very best fodder. 

Miss Emma S. Jacobs, superintendent of 
cooking schools in Washington, D C, pre- 
sented a valusble paper about food. She 
treated the subject comprehensively, giving 
practical information in detail, with illus- 
trations. Air should be fresh and accom- 
panied by sunlight. Let our homes be lo- 
cated upon well-drained ground, and _ so 
constructed that they may be thoroughly 
ventilated. Let care be taken that the 
water we drink shall not be contaminated 
by surface drainage or limited in supply, 
and let our food be intelligently prepared. 
In all ages and in all climes, ill cooking, 
lack of fresh air-and pure water have been 
largely responsibie for ill temper and poor 
health. The entire matter of our well be- 
ing and happiness cannot be _ separated 
from the question of proper feeding, any 
more than the question of proper feeding 
and care can be separated from the ques- 
tion of money value in the feeding of ani- 
mals. 

Mr William E. Brown was asked to say 
something about sheep raising. He thinks 
it a profitable business for those mot en- 


gaged in trucking or dairying. Lambs and 
wool bring the most prompt results. For 
early lambs, it requires the use of more 


concentrated food than for late lambs, be- 
cause the latter have pasture. He believes 
all branches of sheep husbandry profitable 
if managed along business lines. 





Dominion Master Jabel Robinson “wf Mid- 








GRANGE 


dlemarch, Ont, so well known to Patrons 
all over the United States, was an inde- 
pendent candidate for the house of com- 
mons, Ottawa, in the election held last 
Wednesday. He polled a strong vote. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Atlantic Co, in the south end of che state, 
has but few granges. A meeting was held 
at Hammonton last week in the interest 
of the order, addresses being made by State 
‘Master Braddock and others. Organization 
was deferred until next week. 





Among the Farmers. 


MARYLAND. 
The Status of Farming. 


The one thing which impresses a man 
from N E or N Y in going to Md, is the size 
of the farm. The Md farmer, as a class, is 
extensive rather than intensive in his work 
and he would feel as if he were working 
only a garden spot if his farm was no larger 
than that worked by many N E farmers. 
On the other hand, it is a question if the 
more intensive operations on smaller areas 
are not more profitable. 

Although much general farming is done 
in the state, perhaps Md is known more 
widely as a peach-growing state than in 
any other way. And yet peach growing 
has passed through many vicissitudes. On 
the eastern shore, where a few years ago 
certain sections of several counties were 
almost continuous orchards, there are now 
comparatively few trees growing. Proba- 
bly one-half the orchards have been taken 
out within the last 10 years and others are 
rapidly being removed. 

This status of affairs is accounted for 
in various ways. Insects and disease have 
contributed their share toward it all, but 
the farmer himself has been unmindful of 
much that is fundamental to success. He 
has not cultivated his orchard properly; 
he has thought it did not pay to fertilize. 
In fact, he has wanted a good crop of fruit 
every-year, but he has expected the trees 
to give it to him without any effort on his 
part until harvest time. 

Washington Co, in western Md, is an im- 
portant fruit growing section, especially in 
the production of peaches. Here the con- 
ditions are very different from what they 
are on the eastern shore, yet the history of 
this industry is much the same in many 
ways. The conditions in many cases have 
proved the master of the man rather than 
the opposite. The horticultural possibili- 
ties in‘:many sections of the state are little 
realized. This may be only another way 
of saying that the agricultural possibilities 
are not known, from the fact that general 
agricultural development usually comes be- 
fore any specialized features of it are re- 
alized. 








Caroline Co—Farmers are through seed- 
ing. Wheat is in much danger from Hes- 
sian fly because of continued warm weather. 
Corn shucking well under way and the crop 
will average three-fifths of a crop. Toma- 
toes were not more than half acrop. Sweet 
potatoes are an average crop. White pota- 
toes very poor and merchants already buy- 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATCH do — Lasne St Bernard ry blood, one year 
od wei 1% Ibs; price $10. C. ABELL, Esper- 
ance, 2 ¥. 





R SALE—Ten tons baled timothy and seven tons 
z yy clover hay. SADOC MARTIN, Reiden'ach’s 
tore. Pa. 


ANTED-—Position by young man_as teamster, 
at honsework. WESLEY HOWARD), Milford, 





wife 
N H. 


‘R SALE cheap—New farm cream separator. G. W. 
BARNASKEY, Middletown, x. 
McKiM, 


G'LE -_—/—_ quilts, $7, postpaid. M. C. 
Rocky Run, Va. 


I NTPRFSTED in irr'gation? Write GEO. MITCHELL, 
Vineland, J. 


INTFR 
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A Pleased Poultryman. 


I am more than pleased with the results 
from my advertising in the Farmers’ Ex- 
ehange column of American Agriculturist, 
and shall certainly be with you again next 
season.—[Pine Tree Farm, D. A. Mount, 
Proprietor, Jamesburg, N J. 
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LIVE SsTOCK. 


pry A and home-bred Oxford rams, yearlings and 
I lambs; fist nrize winners at the leading state fairs: 
will sell ay the next two weeks —_ Cee for $100, bred 
from the of imported stock, ke room for an im- 
portation from England this fall. = Red pi seeee 
months o!d, $10 a pair; yearling boars, $ 3. Ww D EheP Is 
Minaville, s : A 





EGISTERED English Berkshires, fall pigs. Barred 
Rock and White Leghorn cockerels. elgian hares 
KIRK, 


and fancy pposne. Satisfaction guaranteed. P. J. 
F:emont, Pa. 


UDDY Creek herd of Mercford enttie; 10) he d of 
bulls, cows and hefes for sale; for } r:ces; 
come and see me. 8S. W. ANDERSON: Asbury, W Va._ 


B SSsniEeEs. Chester Ww: ies, and ay ae C i-as; 
rains Te; 
W. A. LUTHERS, ioe er ae ee 


A Yasar of both sexs prize wWnmers; price 
B. RA siiMEn B & Mt Airy 1 ark 

















in Bethleh 
EGISTERED Jersey Bull, “‘Brown Bessie’s By Fit- 
teenth;’’ three years old, for sale. E. E. MUEL 
Remsen, N Y. 
OLAND- i eta oe litters, first-class stock, 
ices low. C. C., TTERSUON & SONS, Scotch 
Bush, N Y¥. 





RiNistory. Gil French Canadian heifer res: send for 
ee. GILT EDGE STOCK FA ;  horance, 





eS stork, sincle or pairs. 
Prices low. GIFFORD & RIX, East Bethel, Vt. 


Choice stoek. L. D, 








EN Arrshire Bulils—all ages, 
STUWELL, Blackcreek, N 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


HOICE stock for gale, 
ks, Brahmas, 

ducks ~¥ =" guineas. 
Box M, Jamesburg, 
ERCHANTVILI.E, N J—Wanted, four White Brahma 
teeth ung i ppneen, to weigh 11 lbs or more, ISAAO K. 











ay te Wvandots Plymouth 
0. kes. g ee, 
Catalog fee PINE RES FA, 





HI 


16 YEARS with Barred Plymouth Rocks. tine stock 

for sale. Also Silver Se from $1.50 to 

$2.00 each. “CHAS. HOPPER, Ashiey, O. 

50 Barred Rocks. Brown Leghorns, cheap. 
BROS, London, Pa. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


© LREST commission house in New York; established 
1838. x cheese, eggs. pork,p ult:y,dreied calves, 
. B. WUOD YARD. 2 Greenwich St, N Y. 


game, etc. 
STN & CO, fru't, produce, erly s, eggs and 
ae Itry on commission; e rrespondunce s0-ic ted. 
526 ASHINGTON ST, New York. 
PPLES anions, potatoes, ot, 
fruit, bean hay, straw, WiiBS 
North Fr Front | Bt. Philadelphia. 


HIP your r butter a-ples, all pr all o2uce, to -SAM- 
SUE ON, Comm Fan 








NELSON 














butter, dried 
& BRO, 33 








EL WHITT n.ssion’ Merchan t, _Utica, N Y. 
eR OOCER, F Phi oe Sages ms bizhe. . poe 
AGENTS WANTED. 


> er can earn money, or a beantiful silver tea set, or a 
silver sugar bowl, or cream pitcher, selling our #5 
and $6 parlor, b nedroom and office wood- burning hot-air 
stoves. Perfect wonder. Send for premium list. «is- 
counts and book of testimonials. Don’t lose a minnte; 
time flies ands someone else may cet the agency. Write 
now. Or E. MORRISON, Manager, Albany. New York , 


HELP WANTED. 


CO RGANIZERS wanted to enroll shareholders and ar- 
range the forwarding and distribution of faym, mill 
and factory products: opportunity of a lifetime for ex- 

perienced agricultural salesman: all farmers ere interested 
poe! should become stockholders in this company, as un- 
der its perfected plans they pool their marketing, milling 
and manufactu: ing interests. AMERICAN PARM COM- 
PANY, Puffalo, N 











ANTED—Young man satisfied with farming. some 
‘ education, stand hard work, ambitious, steady, po- 
lite, temperate, faith in cows, can find position and ad- 
vancement to develop city milk business; references re- 
quired, BOX 1607, Paterson, J. 
ANTED—Man for horses, cattle. astuntalte garden- 
ing, ete, on small, first-class g place; refer- 
Address, ROXMOR Woodland: Ulster 


e ces required. 
Co, N Y. 





ANTED—Man for dairy and general farm work. State 

reference and wages expected. SADOC MARTIN, 
Reidenbach’s Store, Pa. _ 

ARM managers, dairymen, 


on hand; no charges to employers: write ‘us. 
SCIENCE AGENCY, Durham, N H. 





butter makers, ete, always 
RURAL 





ing from city markets. Hay very scarce 
and high. 


Montgomery Co—The fall has been dry, 
many cloudy days, but very little rain. Pas- 
tures still! good. The wheat crop is sown 
with about the usual acreage. The corn 
crop is very short, owing to the excessive 
drouth. Fodder short and light. Almost no 
apples at all, but an abundance of pears 
of fine quality. Potatoes very short. Very 
few chestnuts and these wormy. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Running a New Jersey Milk Route. 





A well-known dairyman of Trenton, N J, 
is Mr T. B. DeCou, who has a shipping 
station om North Broad street, where he re- 
ceives the milk of the 60 cattle kept on his 
own farm in the suburbs and from several 
other herds in the vicinity. All the milk 
is brought to the city in wagons on the 
same day it is made. Milk is put up in 
bottles and retailed at 8c per gt in winter 
and 6c in summer. Like most of the dairy- 
men in this vicinity, Mr DeCou feeds lib- 
eral rations of ensilage, also dried malt 
sprouts, and the grain ration including the 
sprouts amounts to 14 to 16 lbs per day. 
Gluten meal and gluten feed is becoming 
popular, according to Mr DeCou. 

The milk supply of Trenton is furnished 
by 160 to 170 milkmen, about one-half of 
whom sell bottled milk, the remainder sup- 
plying customers with milk in bulk from 
large cans. Very few carry on a cash trade 
but the bills are run by the week or month. 
The result is that there is considerable 
loss from bad bills. Some of the milkmen 
sell milk twice a day. Some of it is shipped 
in by railroad, but most of it comes from 
farms within teaming distance. During 
the past 10 or 15 years Mr DeCou notes a 
great improvement in the care of stock 
kept on Trenton dairy farms, the herds 
having been bred up by the addition of cat- 
tle of the Jerscy and Guernsey breeds. A 
common fault of the dairy farmer seems 
to be over-pasturing, resulting in the 
gradual deterioration of the pasture lands. 
Forage crops are raised liberally and the 
yield kept up by the use of fertilizers. 





Hammonton, Atlantic Co, Nov 5—Sweet 
potatoes are a very short crop and run 
small and very long;* the crop is stored for 
winter sale. Corn is about half a_ crop. 
Both crops were much affected by drouth. 
Quite a lot of blackberry plants are now 
being set. Eggs are scarce and sell at 24c. 

Vernon, Sussex Co, Nov 5—Springs, wells 
and streams are ravidly drving up. Many 
farmers have finished husking corn; crop 
verv good on an average, notwithstanding 
the drouth. C. T. Mott & Co are paying 12c 
per 100 lbs for cider apples loaded upon the 
cars. Many farmers are hauling black wal- 
nut logs to Burrow’s steam sawmills, where 
they are prepared for shipment. J. M. Gar- 
linghouse disposed of 20 head of cows at 
auction recently, averaging $°%2.40 per head. 
They are not a choice lot. Hay crop light. 
Winter apples a good yield and prices low. 
Both creameries are out of ice and are buy- 
ing. Peach trees are well filled with blow 
buds; good crop looked for if nothing hap- 
pens to them. Onion growers report better 
prices at present. Eggs very scarce; our 
merchants do not take in enough to supply 
their trade. 


NEW YORK. 


Live Interest in Agricultural Education. 


J. lL. STONE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





Interest in agri education is growing at 
a wholesome and I may say, rapid pace in 
this state. Inquiries from young men de- 
siring to take an agri course, and from 
farmers who wish to employ trained 
agriculturists are more and more 
numerous. One of the university 
extension workers who goes about 
the state and comes in direct contact 
with the farmers, gives it as his opinion 
that farmers and their sons are coming to 
appreciate more and more what the col- 
lege of agri can do for them and their work. 
We are of course continuing old lines of 
work which have proved satisfactory in 
the past, and which are at present enabling 
us to come in closer touch with agri prob- 
lems. 

One that 


most satisfactory is 


of the 





of sending men from the institution to ar- 
range experimental work among the farm- 
ers. The results “of the experiments are 
valuable in shedding light upon agri prob- 
lems. Coming in contact with the work- 
ers, college men are better able to under- 
stand agri problems and see in what way 
they can render assistance. The farmer is 
brought tc realize that he can be helped 
along many lines. He becomes interested 
in the work and is more ready to make 
inquiries when he needs light. The result 
is a closer relationship between the college 
and the farmer which proves mutually ben- 
eficial. In the near future, additional men 
will be put into the field. There are many 
Other lines of work which are proving more 
or less’ beneficial Among these I may 
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mention the farmers’ reading course, na- 
ture study work among school teachers, etc, 


East Constable, Franklin Co, Oct 
29—Crops about all harvested and housed. 
They were considerably below an average 
in this town. Not quite all the corn is taken 
care of yet. Potatoes yielded about an av- 
erage of 80 or 90 bu per acre. and have 
been selling for 30c per bu. There is a ten- 
dency to kold for a higher price. Cows are 
doing fairly well; many are on the mead- 
ows. Butter is about 20 to 22c per lb. Har- 
vey Hastings, an old and respected resi- 
dent, died recently. Mr Hastings was a 
farmer, a storekeeper and postmaster for 
many years, but for the last few years he 
had retired from active business. 

















KIDNEY TROUBLE 
_ PREYS UPON THE MIND. 





Women as Well as Men Suffer and Are Made Mis- 
erable by Kidney and Bladder Troubles. 





Thousands of Women Have Kidney Trouble and Never Suspect It. 





To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, 
will do for YOU, Every Reader of “American Agricul- 
turist’’ May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by [Mail. 


The kidneys filter and purify the blood— 
that is their work. 

So when your kidneys are weak or out 
of order you can understand how quickly 
your entire body is affected and how every 
organ seems <o fail to do its duty. ’ 

If you are sick or “feel badly,’’ begin 
taking the great kidney remedy, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as 
your kidneys are well they will help all the 
other organs to health. A trial will con- 
vince anyone. 

Women suffer as much from kidney and 
bladder troubles as men do, whic. fact is 
often lost sight of. Many times when the 
doctor’s services are sought he quickly 
comes to the conclusion that hers is an- 
other case of female weakness or womb 
trouble of some sort. 

Many of the so-called female complaints 
are nothing else but kidney trouble, or the 
result of kidney or bladder disease. 

Among the many famous investigated cures of Swamp- 
Root, the one which we publish this week for the benetit 
of our readers sveaks in the highest terms of the wonder- 
ful curative preg ties of this great kidney remedy. 

Mrs. H. N. Wheeler, of 117 High Rock St., Lynn, 
Mass., writes: “About 18 months ago I had a very se- 
vere spell of sickness. I was extremely sick for three 
weeks, and when I finally was able to leave my bed I was 
left with excruciating pains in my_back. y_water at 
times looked very like coffee. I could pass but little at a 
time, and then only after suffering great pain. My phys- 
ical condition was such that I had no strength and was 
all run down. The doctors said my kidneys weve not af- 
fected. but I felt certain that thev were the cause of my 
trouble. My sister, Mrs C. E. Littlefield, of Lynn, ad- 
vised me to give Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root a trial. I 
procured a bottle and inside of three days commenced te 
get relief. I followed up that bottle with another, and at 
the completion of this one found I was completely cured. 
My strength returned, and to-day I am as well as ever. 
My _ business is that of canvasser, I am on my feet a great 
deal of the time, and have to use much energy in getting 
around. My cure is, therefore, all the more remarkable, 
and is exceedingly gratifying to me.’’ 

MRS. H. N. WHEELER. 

If kidney trouble is rermitted to con- 
tinue, much suffering with fatal results are 
eure to follow. Kidney trouble irritates 
the nerves, makes you dizzy, restless, sleep- 
less and irritable. Makes you pass water 
often during the day and obliges you to 
get up many times during the night. Un- 
healthy kidneys cause rheumatism. gravel, 
catarrh of the bladder, pain or dull ache 
in the back, joints and muscles: makes 


your head ache and back ache, causes in- } 


digestion, stomach and liver trouble; you 
get a sallow, yellow complexion, makes you 
feel as though you had heart trouble; you 


may have plenty of ambition, but no 
strength; get weak and waste away. 
The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kil- 


mer’s Swamp-Root, the world-famous kid- 
ney remedy. 

In taking Swamp-Roeot you afford nat- 
ural help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfeet healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that is known to medical science, 


ay 








Ph rays 








| a} 





Take from your urine on arising about 
four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle 


and let it stand twenty-four hours. If vn 
examination it is milky or cloudy, if there 
is a brick-dust settling, or if small particles 
float about in it, your kidneys are in need 
of immediate attention. 

The great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, 
is used in the leading hospitals, recom- 
mended bv ¢killful physicians in their pri- 
vate practice, and is taken by doctors 
themselves who have kidney ailments, be- 
cause they recognize in it the greatest and 
most successful remedy for kidney, liver 
and bladder troubles. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take; has 
been tested in so many ways, and has 
pro ed so successful in every case, that a 
special arrangement has been made by 
which all readers of American Agriculturist 
who have not already tried it may have 
a sample bottle sent absolutely free by 
mail. Also a book telling more _ about 
Swamp-Root and containing some of the 
thousands upon thousands of testimonial 
letters received from men and women who 
owe their good health, in fact their very 
lives, to the wonderful curative proverties 
of Swamp-Root. Be sure and _. mention 
American Agrculturist when sending your 
address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N:: = 


If you are already convinced that Swamp- 
Root is what you need, you can purchase 
the regular fifty-cent and-one-dollar size 
bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
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New Berlin, Chenango Co, Nov 6—A 
farmers’ institute has been secured through 
the untiring efforts of Elmer Traver. -It 
will be held Dec 22 and it is hoped that 
every farmer will attend. 

Morris, Otsego Co, Nov 5—The agricul- 
tural fair which took place here last month 
was a great success; it netted $500 more 
than ever before. Potatoes were a fine 
crop and so were oats. Corn is the best in 
years. Alden Eldred has put in a silo and 
filled it. Darwin Goodnow has _ sold his 
farm th Dr Morris and bought the Sage 
farm in South New Berlin. The frequent 
rains have not yet raised wells and springs. 


Wright, Schoharie Co, Nov 5—The recent 
rains have been of much benefit to wells 
and streams. Apples are being delivered 
daily. A few sales of hops are being made 
at 16 to 17c. Rye and buckwheat being sold 
for 58 to 60c per bu. Butter is scarce and 
high, 22 to 24c. 

Glen, Montgomery Co, Nov 5—Very few 
frosts as yet. Water very scarce. A great 
many in this section drawing water for 
house use and for stock. Apples a good 
crop. Corn nearly husked and an average 
crop. Hay $12 to 15 per ton, rye straw 15, 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co, Nov 5— 
Agent Becker of American Agriculturist 
has been in town. He is a hustler and was 
very successful. Saratoga creamery paid 
18%c to its patrons last month. Apples are 
selling for 70c per bbl at the cars. Potatoes 
are $1.25 for 180 lbs at the boat. George 
and Charles Thompson had 1475 bu of mar- 
ketable potatoes on 8 acres, the best crop 
in this section. As a rule potatoes are a 
light crop.—[J. A. F. 


Freetown, Cortland Co, Nov 6—Cows are 


drying up. Creamery butter is selling at 
23%c. Skim cheese 9c per lb, apples 50c per 
bu, potatoes 40c. Milk is $1.24 per 100 at the 
sta. Average price for cows 35. The cab- 
bage crop is a failure. Prime hay is selling 
for 16 per ton. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Nov 6—Corn gen- 
erally a poor yield of inferior quality. Po- 
tatoes almost a failure in some localities 
and yield poor. Meadows very dry and 
farmers feeding cattle. Creamery still in 
operation, but supply of milk decreasing. 
Not enough rain to affect streams and wells, 
Apple gathering is in order and packers are 
paying from 75c to $1 per bbl. Buckwheat 
flour 2.50 per 100 lbs. Farmers complain of 
hard times and scant crops. 

Jackson, Washington Co, Nov 6—Farm- 
ers nearly through with fall work. Some 
are threshing oats and the yield is lighter 
than last year. Apples nearly all bought 
at 75c per bbl. All farm produce is ad- 
vancing. Dairy butter 24c, pork 7c. Two 
carloads of western horses have recently 
been sold here. Most of them were un- 
broken brood mares. Good young horses 
are scarce and high. 

Lafayette, Onondaga Co, Nov 6—The au- 
tumn has continued dry with occasional 
showers during Oct, but not sufficient to 
wv. che ground to any depth. Wheat sow- 
ing was late and a less quantity than usual 
put in, the ground being too dry for plow- 
ing. Pastures and fall feed have been quite 
short and cows have shown the effects in 
a diminished amount of milk. Butter has 
advanced in the local market. Loose hay 
is scarce in the Syracuse market and brings 
a higher price than for many years. Cab- 
bage did not head as well as usual. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co, Nov 7—Cattle are 


still at pasture and doing well. Milk at the 
cheese factory nets patrons $1 per 100 Ibs. 
Butter still scarcé. The Tremaines Corner 
factory has stopped making cheese. Otis 
Newton, an old and respected resident, died 
recently. Elonza Miller has taken the D. D. 
Eastman farm and will move there soon. 
Rudolphus Grant is moving onto his La- 
gross farm. 

Stafford, Genesee Co, 
crop is about two-thirds 
yield. The tubers, however, are of good 
size and no complaint of rot. Buckwheat a 
failure. 3 to 5 bu per acre being the average, 
Milch cows somewhat scarce and buyers of- 
fering $35 to 40 for first-class milkers. Pork 


Nov 7—The potato 
of an average 


is likely to be a valuable commodity, as it 
is now on the market at $7.50 ner 100 Ibs. 
The cabbage crop promises an ordinary 
yield, although there is some complaint of 
many cracked heads. 

3 


These are taken to 
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the sauerkraut faetory in Le Rey. Until 
Oct 30 a scarcity of water for domestic use 
and for stock prevailed. *The bulk of the 
apple crop is being stored for an advance; 
1.30 to 1.40 is offered for winter fruit. The 
yield is about 75 per cent of last year. But- 


ter and eggs have advanced. Veal calves 
6c | w. There is likely to be a scarcity of 
fodder for winter use and there is a ten- 


deney to reduce stock. 
Richland, Oswego Co, Nov 6—Winter 


grain and pastures are green end feed is 
good. The extra large forage crop will 
nearly make up for the shortage in hay. 
Very little stock bought or sold so far this 
fall. A fair crop of potatoes harvested and 
selling for 30 to 40c per bu. This county 
has a large apple crop, the largest since 
1896. The frui: is large and of a fine quality 
and worth delivered at Oswego $1 per bbl. 
The Carter cheese factory No 2 will operate 
all winter. This will be the second winter 
that this factory will have run and farmers 
who have warm barns will produce milk all 
winter. Strawberries are generally in good 
condition except a few fields which have 
been affected by grubs and dry weather. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co, Nov 5—Potatoes 
yielded 25 bu per acre of marketable stock 
Less than one-half as many apples packed 
this year as last; evaporated stock 15c per 
100 lbs. Bean yield 4 bu per acre, the light- 
est crop in years. 

Mayfield, Fulton Co, Nov 5—Corn husk- 
ing is about finished with only a fair crop. 
Potatoes yielded very unevenly. Some 
farmers had very nice crops and some very 
poor. The hay crop is the lightest ever was 
known here and is selling for $18 per ton. 
A Mr Wurtzenburgh of Gloversville has 
bought the late Marcus Fonda farm and 
intends to engage in farming and poultry 
raising. Dr Coons is improving the farm 
he recently bought of Mr Morgan by put- 
ting on stock and clearing up new land, 
The doctor. intends to make a fine stock 
farm. Alex Lineburgh has his barn near- 
ly completed.. Butter, and eggs are bringing 
good prices. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Shelter Island, Suffolk Co, Nov 5—Last 
cucumbers shipped QGct 26. The crop has 
been short, but the money return as large 
as usual, fully 1%c per cuke.. Red cabbage 
netting the farmers about 65c per bbl, caul- 
iower $1.50. Shipments are small yet, but 
crop not badly damaged by warms. 
colder weather shipments will increase. 
Acreage quite large, but little sale for white 
cabbage or Marrow squash. Potatoes 45c 
per bu. -Corn crop heavy and considerable 
husking done, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Union City, Erie Co, Nov 5—Corn is, a 


goqd crop. Potatoes are plentiful and are 
being shipped in large quantities. Many 
cattle have been shipped this fall and large 
droves of cattle have been driven to Erie 
City market. Wheat seeding is looking fine. 
Buckwheat rather a short crop and worth 
$1.10, potatoes 30 to. 33c, apples 75 to 90c per 
bb in orchards, butter 22 to 26c, eggs 18c, 
hogs 4%c per lb, cows $20 to 35. Not much 
sale for calves yet. 

An Interesting Milk Test—Bruce P. 
Lundy, fellow in dairy husbandry, has just 
completed a bacteriological examination of 
the milk of the exper sta herd. Samples 
were taken immediately after milking, be- 
fore and after pasteurization, just before 
delivery to customers, and on the return of 
the wagon to the creamery. The germ con- 
tent was in all cases found to be very low 
and it was demonstrated that the method 
of pasteurization used is very effiecient in 
destroying vegetative germs. 

Newton, Cumberland Co, Nov 5—The 
Hessian fly has appeared in wheat fields 
and those sown early are losing their beau- 
ty. One of Newville’s three dairymen has 
eut the price of milk to 4c per qt. Most 
farmers haye finished harvesting corn. 

The Pittsburg Fat Stock Show will open 
Nov 16 and close Nov 19. Certificate tickets 
can be procured at all the stations of all 
passenger ass’n railroad lines in N Y, N J, 
Del, Md, Pa, W Va, O, Mich, Ind, Ill, Ia, 
Mo, Ky and the south. Tickets good on 
the going trip Nav 13 to i8, inclusive, and 
good for the return trip until Nov 22. There 


is a grand list of entries for the show and 


eattle growers cannot afford to miss it. 





With 





Pennsylvania Farmers’ Institutes. 


— 


ADAMS. Port Roel, Feb 6-7 
New Oxford, D 31-3 1 LACKAWANNA., 
Fairtield, J 2 Madisonville, D 3 
Arendtsville, : J 3-4 Clarks Summit, Dé 
: \LLEGHENY. Bald Mount, D5 
Bridgeville, D 34 Fieetville, D 6 
Imperial, D 17-18 ANCASTER. 
Talley Cavey, F 15-16 New Holland. D 45 
ARMSTRONG Gap, D 7-8 
Apollo, F 2-26 Quarryville, D 12-13 
Elderton, F 27-28 LAWRENCE. 
Worthington, M 1-2, Hillsville, D 31-3 1 
AVER. Plain Grove, J 2-3 
ee gone dD 19-20/ LEBANON. 
es ) 21-22° Lawn, F 20-21 
REDFORD. Schaefferstown, F 2 
ETE. F 11, Jonestown, F 23 
Fishertown, F 15-6 LEHIGH 
Friends’ Cove, F 2-21 Jacksonville, F 21-22 
BERKS East. Texas, F 23 
Boyerstown, F 11-12 Cedarville, F 25-26 
Geiger’s Mills, F 13-14 LUZERNE. 
Blandon, F 15-16 Carverton, M 4 
Kempton, ¥F Feaman, M 5 
‘on neham., 
Martinsburg, D 31-3 1 . OMING, = 
Tyrone, J 23 Hughestille D 19-20 
BRADFORD. Eagle Grange Hall, D 21 
Gillett, D 3-4 West Branch Grange, D 22 
Le Roy, D 5-6 Warrensville, D 3 
Wysox, D 7- McKEAN. 
Orwell Hill, | D 17-18 Port Allegheny, J 15-16 
: BUCKS. Smethport, J 17-18 
Springtown, J 2-3 MERCER, 
Northampton, J_18-19 Jackson Center, J 45 
Middletown Grange, F 1-2 Hadley, J 7-8 
Wrightstown F8 Greenville, T 9-10 
P BU ce MIFFLIN. 
Sunbury, F 8-9 McVeytown, D 19-20 
Winfiela’ Grange, F 11-12 Belley ite, D 21 
Portersville, * 13-14 ONROE. ‘ 
RI Gilbert, J ili-2 
Hastings, D 10-11 Craig’s Meadows F 27-28 
South Fork, _ D 12-13 MONTGOMERY. 
CAMERON. Souderton, D 31-3 1 
Emporium, F 25-26 Hatboro, Feb 4-5 
Dri twood, “ F 2% Center Point, Feb 6-7 
CARBON. MONT TOUR. 
New Mahoning, M 1 Exchange, Feb 11-12 
Weatherly, : M 2 NORTHAMPTON, 
CENTER. Lower Saucon, J 1 
Port Matilda, J 9-10 Heektown, J 6 
Center rick J 11-12 Moorestown, J Rs 
od HESTER,. ~~ ant Dee thel J 9 
rs, ORTHU X¥ 
Bare itte, D 6 Elysburg, (BERLAND. | 
Coventryville, D 10-11 Watsontown, F oy 
Unionville D 14-15 Pottsgrove. Feb 8-9 
West Grove, - M 1 PERRY. = 
ARION. , ,, Duncannon, J 30-31 
Salem F 5-6 Blain, F 1-2 
Relmersburi, : F 7-8 PHILADELPHIA. 
Piollet, . F 11-12 Horticultural Hall, J 5 
OLEARFIELD. Bustleton, J 16-17 
Morrisdale, J 4-5 PIKE. 
hermes LINTON J 7-8 Milford, 21 
> s y 2 
Phelp’s Shapel, Ji Dingman OMTER wie 
Salona, F 2 Germania, Jan 9 
Lamar, 7 M 1 Harrison Valley, J 10 
_ COLUMBIA. Genesee, Ji 
Mainville, J 2-29 Millport, a 12 
Bloomsburg, J 30-31: Roulette, Iu 
Rohrsburg, 2S ae SCHUYLKILL. 
r CRAWFORD. Pinegrove, FS 
Espyville, J U-22 Orwigsburg, F 2-27 
Dicksonburg, J 14-15 Andreas, FB 
Centerville, J 30-31 NYDER. 
New me hmond, F 1-2 Middlebuse J 14-15 
CUMBERLAND. Mt Pleasant Mills, J 16-17 
Dickinson, 5 SOMERSET. 
Shippensburg, J 7-3 Somerset, FE 8-9 
Hognestens,. z 9 Elklick, F 11-12 
UPHIN. : Berlin, F 
‘Sabian “* F 13-14 SULLIVAN. 
Fisherville, : _F 15-16 Forksville, D 14-15 
DELAWARE. ae SUSQUEHANNA. 
Concordville, J 28-29 Auburn Center, D7 
Manoa, ELK J 30-31 aaa D 8 
2 \ : rooklyn, 0 
Weedville, I 20 New Milford, B ll 
Centerville, , F 2 Welsh Hill,, DW 
St Mary’s, tute F' 22-25" Uniondale, DB 
. OGA 
West Springfield, J 16-17 Wellsboro : ; 
Harbourcreek, J 18-19 on " J e 
Wattsbuzg, J 2-23 Nauvoo, J7 
. AYETTE. Mansfield, J 8 
Uniontown, F 22-23 UNION. 
Tippecanoe, F 2-26 New Berlin, F 2 
Merrittstown, F 27 Brook Park F 4-5 
; FOREST. VENANGO. 
Clarington. fy Salina, F 45 
arionville, ersto . 6-7 
FRANKLIN. Coop ret ew DREN. F 6-7 
Orrstown, J 10-11 Warren, J 28-29 
Fayetteville, J 12 Columbus, J 30-31 
Thomas, J 14-15 WASHINGTON. 
Marion, J 16 Centerville, D 5-6 
FULTON. Amity, D 78 
Needmore, J 17 Claysville, D 10-11 
Buck Valley, J 8 WAYNE 
Warfordsburg, Soe J 19 Sherman, D 14 
GREENE. 9.12 Winwood, D 15 
Jefferson, D 12-13 Pleasant Mount, DV 
Nineveh, D 14-15 Farno, D 18 
HUNTINGDON. . Bethany, D 19 
Marklesburg, D 14-15 South Ms. anaa D W 
Calvin, ,, Di-18 TMORELAND. 
_ INDIANA Rufladeie, F 20-21 
Parkwood, D 3-4 Manor Station, F 2 
_ Ambrose, D 5-6 Smithton, F 2% 
Richmond, D 7-8 an ‘ 
JEFFERSON. WYOMING. 
Richardsville, F 13 Tunkhannock, D 10-11 
Stanton, F 14-15 Mill City, D 12-15 
Paradise, i ae YORK. 
JUNIATA. Airville, D 17-18 
East Salem, Feb 4-5 Stewartstown, D 19-20 
Dillsburg, J 28-29 Hanover, D 21-22 
I — 


American Rice Production. 





[From Page 451.] 


withdraw the water 
several inches high. 


be flooded over its tops. 


until the plants are 
The rice should not 
When. the plants 


on the lowest parts of the field are large 


enough to stand a few 


inches above the wa- 


ter, permanent flooding ought to be started. 


In an average season 


flooding will be nec- 


essary for about three months. 
About the time the rice is passing into 


the dough stage, and 


the heads are begin- 












ning to turn, the water.is withdrawn, This 
is usually 10 to 14 days before harvest be- 
gins. Any of the modern self-binders will 
harvest rice satisfactorily. About 5 to 12 
acres per day, with three horses, is the 
limit of one machine. 


aa 


“Milk Notes. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Central 
Bridge, Schoharie Co, N Y, send their milk 
to Albany. A project is now under con- 
sideration for starting a milk station here. 
The price to be paid will ke 70c p can in 
summer, and 90c in winter. This. price 
seems low considering the price received 
for milk in N Y city.—[Berg Becker, Scho- 
harie Co, } # 

Although the milk sent from Freeville 
goes over the L V to Phila and not to N Y, 
we have an active branch of the F S M P 
A composed of something like 30 members, 
representing 500 to 600 cows. If this ass’n 
succeeds in making it profitable for dairy- 
men in this vicinity to ship to N Y, the 
milk will be shipped there instead of to 
Phila. The officers of the branch ass’n 
here are: Pres William Shaver, Sec Wil- 
liam Johnson, Treas Lewis Cole.—[C. A. M., 
Tompkins Co, N Y : 

Very little milk is shipped from Goshen 
to N Y direct. The greater part goes to 
various creameries and condenseries in the 
vicinity. The Anglo Swiss condensery 





FARM AND MARKET 


(dry measure) for milk -beginning. Nov ~1. 
From this the farmer deducts freight, %c 
to a shade more. 

At New York, the exchange price con- 


tinues 3c p qt and the average paid for the 
surplus is $1.50 p 40-qt can. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
at cans for week ended Nov 3 were as fol- 
ows: 








Fluid Cond’s'd 
milk Cream milk 
Del, Lack O-W .j.0i0t 20,815¢@ 925 — 
BOY bow Shs sow na ee bese cat 29,325 978 183 
N Y Cent (long haul) .. 23;350b 1,025 —~ 
N Y Cent (Harlem) ... 11,360 147 253 
cl) ey Pere reer 29,037 1,769 o 
WOME (MEO a. csccdivese 11,374 728 70 
Susquehanna ........... 13,245 241 181 
POOPED b.60 60-08... 50 ess 2,215 = — 
New Haven ............ 7,150 a _ 
Lehigh Valley ......... 13,500 615 —- 
New Jersey Central.... 1,575 75 — 
Other sources ......... - 6,600 170 —_— 
Total receipts ........169,546 6,673 687 
LaMet WEEK. soc cccvssc ccs 168,501 6,554 660 
Daily average ........ 24,221 953 98 
a In addition 27,650 qts bottled milk. 
b In addition 55,250 qts bottled milk. 
Cheese at Utica. 
At Utica, N Y, Nov 5—Dairymen were 


surprised to find cheese %c off to-day, al- 
though buyers always claim something off 

















NEW CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY IN MELROSE, PA 


ship their milk to New York, and the ma- 
In common with other milk producers they 
have declared their intention to take care of the milk at home if a living price cannot 


Many of the farmers about Melrose, Pa, 


jority of them belong to the FS MPA 


be obtained for it in the city. 


A fine new creamery has just been completed. This, 


with the butter factories already. in existence, makes it possible for the farmers to be 


independent of New York milk dealers. 


* buys milk from upwards of 300 dairies. 
Some of the milk is hauled 5 to 10 miles to 
the company’s factory at Middletown. In 
some cases the milk is transported to the 
factory over a trolley. At one time more 
than 200 cans per day were sent to. New 
York, but farmers find it more profitable 
to dispose of it nearer home.—[E. D. 
Smith, Orange Co, N Y 


Farmers in the vicinity of WaMkill, N Y, 
send their milk to a condensery at Middle- 
town or ta a creamery situated at Winter- 
tom If the creamery cannot use all the 
milk received it is skimfmed and the cream 
sent to N ¥. In some cases the whdle 
milk is shipped but the farmers themselves 
do not ship direct. 

At Winterton, Sullivan Co, N Y, the m#k 
is sold to a creamery or cheese factory and 
none of it is shipped out of the nefghbor- 
hood.—[Joseph Bronner. 

Representing the Schuylkill valley milk 
ass’n, as Phila agent, J. K. James writes us 
more poor milk was shipped to that market 
in Oct than he had seen all summer. 


The Milk Market. 
At Philadelphia, the milk exchange at 
its-regular meeting agreed to pay 4e p qt 


in price after leaving the Sept make. It 
is useless to tell them that Oct cheese was 
better this year than anything made pre- 
vious to Sept 20. There is a prejudice in 
favor of Sept and that is all that can be 
said about‘it. But there was a more pow- 
erful argument even than this. When the 
account of stocks of cheese was taken in 
Liverpool, Oct 31, it was found that they 
had increased in a month from 86,000 to 
108,000 bxs. This is heavier than they were 
three years ago, which is known in the 
trade as the big year, and prices at once 
began to.sag. What is-true of Liverpool 
is believed to be true also of London, Glas- 
gow, Bristol and other English markets, 
and the only redeeming feature is the 
prosperous condition of English working- 
men. Meanwhile the foreign demand is very 
quiet, only one exporter taking any cheese 
last week, although some.were shipped on 
buyers’ account. 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 2208 bxs at 10c; large white, 610 at 
10c: small white, 500 at 10%c, 510 at 10%c; 
small colored, 450 at 10%4c, 420 at 10%c, 100 
at 101%4c; total 4798 bxs, against 5685 last 

ear. 

7 Sales on curb, 400 large at 10%c, 600 small 
at 10%c, 200 large skims at 94@9%c. Sales 
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of butter, 14 pkgs at 22c, 50 at 23c, 7 at 


2314c, 20 cases 2 and 5-lb pkgs at 23%4c, and 


15 cases 1-lb prints at 24c. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 
Many Sales in York State. 





Fully one-half the new crop around Cic- 
ero, Onondaga-Co, has been sold. Wilson 
hybrid is selling at 8 to lic in bdl. A 
large amount of Spanish was raised on 
contract at 9c. Of the 800 a raised in the 
county, fully one-third is Spanish, which 
will weigh 1000 lbs p a, while Wilson will 
weigh 1200 Ibs. About one-third of the 
crop was wind-whipped and has been sold 
at 4 to 5c in bdl. The season has been most 
favorable for curing and there are no in- 
dications of injury on the poles. Buyers 
continue active. 

The acreage harvested in Oswego Co 
about the same as in ’99, with perhaps a 
slight increase. Wilson and Comstock are 
the chief varieties raised around Hanni- 
bal. A small amount of Cuban seed leaf 
was raised on contract at about 8c in bdl. 
Fully three-quarters of the crop was in 
the shed at time of the Sept gale. This 
tobacco has cured most satisfactorily. Wil- 
son and Comstock will yield 1200 to 1800 lbs 
pa. Buyers are riding in northern Cayuga 
and southern Oswego counties and an oc- 
casional sale has been made at about 10c 
in bdl. 

Buyers have been operating heavily in 
Wayne Co. Prices run from 7 to 10c in 
bdl, while wind-whipped has sold at 4 to 
5c. Old crops are held at 12c. Crops cut 
before the Sept gale are curing nicely. The 
crop in Oswego Co is estimated at 8000 cs. 
A severe wind storm injured much of that 
not harvested in middle Sept, and some 
was plowed under, about one-fifth of the 
crop uncut. Curing has progressed satis- 
factorily. Sales are being made at 8 to 
10%c in bdl and 9 to 12%c assorted, to be 
delivered Dec 1. Twenty carloads were re- 
cently shipped from the Fulton warehouse 
to the American Tobacco Co at Richmond, 
Va. 





PENNSYLVANIA—The new crop has cured 
down nicely and more light colored goods 
are showing than was anticipated. While 
packers keep an anxious eye on crops, they 
do not meet growers’ ideas of values, hence 
but few sales have beeg made. Those that 
have been were at around 8c through. Hail- 
cut has sold at 2 to 4c. 

IN OTHER SEcttons—Selling continues at 
a rapid pace, and at firm prices in Wis. 
Several new buyers from the east started 
in late in Oct and they are having a merry 
chase for leaf. Growers are holding for 
full values and in some towns leaf is not 
being sold at the figures it was offered 
early in the season. Fully three-quarters 
of the Wis crop is sold.— Weather in New 
England has been favorable for stripping 
and large quantities are now off the poles 
and some is being delivered. While very 
little of the broad leaf is sold, all of three- 
quarters of the Havana crop has been con- 
tracted for. 


Additional Markets. 


Live Stock Notes. 

At Buffalo, prices 15c higher on cattle. 
Arrivals this week Monday were 150 cars. 
Shipping steers sold at $5@5 50, stockers 
and feeders 3@4 25. Veal calves steady at 
6@8. Hog market had a strong tone. Sup- 
ply on Monday of this week 90 double decks, 
Yorkers quoted 4 85@4, medium droves 
4 90@4 95. Sheep generally firm. Monday 
of this week 70 double decks came in. Sheep 
sold at 2 50@4 25, lambs 4 50@5 70. - 

At Pittsburg, cattle stronger. Receipts 
this week Monday 85-cars. Quotations re- 
vised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 50@570 Poor to good fat bulls. $2 4m 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 490@4515 Poor to good fat cows, 2 2 80 
Fair. 900 to 11 Ibs, 36°@425 Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs. 2 7a4 4 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs. 26°@3 40 Bologna cows, phd. 8 15 00 
Rough, half fat, 350@400 F'sh cows & springers.£0 5M) 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 54@425 Veal calves, 5 00@7 50 

Hog market has shown some activity, 
prices higher. Medium droves $4 90@4 95. 
heavy 4 90, yorkers 4 85@4 90, pizs 4 80@ 
490. Sheep steady. Monday of this week 








18 double decks came in. Prime wethers. 


3 90@4, good 3 65@3 80, mixed ewes and 
wethers 3@3 50, culls 1@2, lambs 4@5 50. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONH YEAR AGO, 



































Wheat Corn | Oats 

Cash orspot |— ———» 
1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 

Chicago... .....+.] -T2M%} -70 3734] 3%} 2129] 225% 
New York........ Tio] .72y4] 46 | .3534! .254| .29 
Boston ...-+++ e+ - os AT) 43549] 29%) 32 
Toledo... «2.00006 46%) .68%| 37 | 34 | 22%) .23 
St Louis.... .....| 7 -68'y| 35 3144] .23 | .24 
Minneapolis..... 15 | 65 | .36 | 29%, —_ 22 
Liverpool ........ 86 | 8434) 54%! 464%) — a 

At Chicago, news affecting wheat prices 


a little more bullish in character during 
part of the last week or 10 days, but quota- 
tions without important change. Foreign 
advices have had more or less to say re- 
garding damage to the Argentine crop, re- 
ducing surplus available for export to Eu- 
rope, and therefore lessening the compe- 
tition for our American farmers. 

Corn continues quiet, with No 2 mixed in 
elevator 37%@38e p bu, No 2 yellow 384@ 
388%c. Oats without particular change, No 
2 mixed 22@22%c in store, choice white and 
clipped 26@26'4c. 

Rye quiet and without important change, 
closely following wheat. The official report 
of the rye crop of Russia is 755,000,000 bu, or 
substantially same as last year. No 2 rye 
in store quotable around 48c p bu, Deo 
delivery 484%2@49c. 

Barley quotations cover a wide range 
with recent sales of Mont chevalier at 64c 
p bu, and from this point transactions 
ranging downward all the way to 30@35c 
for poor to common. The market as a 
whole firm in tone, with sales of fair to 
good maiting barley at 45@55c, fcy nomi- 
nally a premium. 

Grass seeds quiet, timothy steady -on the 
basis of $4 30@4 35 p 100 lbs for contract 
prime; clover seed 10@10 25. 

At New York, prices have fluctuated 
considerably since our last report and are 
quotably higher. Export demand continues 
good for both wheat and corn. Reports 
concerning the Argentine wheat crop have 
been contradictory. Flour continues quiet, 
with reports of the closing down of sev- 
eral large western mills, due to the slack 
market. No 2 red wheat in elevator 77%c 
p bu, corn 46c, oats 2546c, rye 52c, state bar- 
ley 68@70c, timothy seed 1 95@2 50, clover 
seed 9%@llic, fey spring patent flour $4 15 
@4 80 p bbl, do winter 3 90@4, spring 
straights 3 50@3 90, do winter 3 45@3 75. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Cattle | Hogs ~ Sheep 

1900} 199} 1900] 1899} 1900] 1899 

Ghicago. ® 100 Ibs .. | $5.90] =6.75| $4.85! $4.40) $4 15| $4.50 
New York ..........-} 600) 650) 515! 460) 440) 4.50 
Buffalo... ....... ...| 590] 6.25! 4.95! 4.50) 4.25] 4.60 
Kansas City ........- 5.65} 6.35 470! 4.30] 4.00] 495 
Pittannre.... ......-' 5.70' 600 495 450 4.00) 4.25 
At Chicago, cattle receipts are running 


very close to those of a year ago, offerings 
the first 10 months showing an increase of 
only 65,000 head up to Oct 31. Receipts at 
Chicago and other primary points are not 
burdensome, and prices are substantially 


steady without particular strength. 
Some extra fine’ steers have crossed 
the scales at $5 90, with popular 


prices for shipping and dressed beef steers 
5 75 downward to 4 90, common lots usual 
discount. 

No new developments can be reported in 
the hog trade, price range rather narrow, 
undertone of the market fairly steady, al- 
though packers are about as bearish as re- 
cently. Heavy hogs $4 50@4 65, medium 
and mixed butcher weights 4 50@4 85, se- 
lected light 4 65@4 80. 


Choice western and native sheep have 


sold freely around $4 10@4 20, ewes and 
mixed lots 2 75@4. The market as a whole 


fairly active, with a good demand for stock 
sheep for reshipment to the country. Light 
feeders have sold at 2 60@2 75. attractive 
stock ewes 3 25@3 40. heavy feeders 3 50@ 
3 65. Lambs for feeding purposes have 
sold around 4 50@4 90, good to choice butch- 
er weights 5@5 50. 


At New York, demand for cattle slack for , 


everything but choice grades, supply ample. 
Common to ch native steers $4 20@5 65 p 
100 Ibs, bulls 2 25@2 50, cows 1 60@3 50. Re- 


cent sales include 20 IIL av 1300 Ibs, at 5 65, 





THE LATEST 


21 Ky, av 1281, at 5 25, 38 Ohio, av 1261 Ibs, 
at 5 15, 15 Va, av 1183, at 4.65, 18 state, av 
1150, at 4 60. Veal calves in demand and 
sold at full quotations. Common to prime 
veal calves 5@8 25, little calves 4 12%, fed 
calves 3 50. Recent sales include 20, av 135 
lbs, at 8 25, 40 do, av 130 Ibs, at 7 25, 21 do, 


av 74 lbs, at 412%. Sheep active, lambs 
quoted 1% higher. Common to _ prime 
sheep 2 25@? 75, tops 4 50, culls 2, lambs 


4 50@5 50. Recent sales include 20 Ky sheep, 
av 115 Ibs, at 4 50, 142 do, av 104 Ibs, at 3 50, 
34 Va, av 86 Ibs, at 3 25, 54 Pa, av 96 lbs, 
at 3 12%, 180 Ohio, av 74 Ibs, at 3 15, 16 state, 
av 94 lbs, at 2 50. Hog market quoted weak 
at 4 75@5 25 for fair to ch. 

At London, American cattle quoted 11%@ 
12%c p lb, estimated dressed weight. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


At Eagle Bridge, N Y, apples have been 
a large crop. Buel Bros bought 6000 bbls 
at 65c p bbl. Cider is selling at 4c p gal. 

Apples are still irregular, being of uncer- 
tain quality. Windfalls are not yet off the 
market. First-class Spitzenbergs are in de- 
mand at 80c@$1 p bu, Pound Sweets hold up 
to 75c in the Syracuse market. 


Of the common varieties of apples, the 
Spy will yield best this fall, Greenings, 
Baldwins, Pippins, Canada Red, etc, about 
half a crop, while Russets and Bellflowers 
are generally a failure. We find a ready 
sale for all second grade apples at the nu- 
merous drying plants in this section. Buy- 
ers have offered $1 40 p bbl, but most farm- 
ers will hold, and indications point to a 2 
market by Dec.—[{F. H. R., Kent Co, Mich. 


Strictly first-class apples have arrived in 
moderate quantities at both N Y and Bos- 
ton, and are generally firm. Such stock is 
in demand for storage and export account as 
well as for early consumption. Choice 
fall varieties, Greenings and apples suitable 
for immediate use continue in favor. Re- 
ceipts, however, are still quite irregu'ar in 
quality, and as is always the case, inferior 
goods are plentiful and not wanted by the 
better trade. Michigan fruit has shown up 
rather poorly in many cases. Many deal- 
ers are of the opinion that prices will go 
no lower and show confidence in future de- 
velopments of the market. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDING OCT 27. 





Liver- Lon- Glas- 
pool don gow Other Total 
Boston ....39,858 483 -- — 40,341 
New York 6.212 2,583 4,083 1,216 14,094 
Montreal ...9,248 2.381 19,804 2,948 34,381 
Annapolis .. — 16,264 —- — 16,2°4 
Halifax .... — 7,669 -- — 7,669 
Total ....55,318 . 29,380 23,887 4,164 112,749 
Total this 


season 224,537 75,905 109,473 14,580 424,495 


At New York trade fairly active for prime 
lots. Fey red fall varieties $2 50@4 p bbl, 
fey northern Kings 3@3 75, do state 2@3, 
Pound Sweets 1 75@2 25, Snow 1 75@3 50, 
Spy 1 50@2 50, Ben Davis 1 50@2 25, Bald- 
wins 150@2, fcy northern Greenings 2@ 
2 25, do state 1 50@2 25, common winter 
varieties 1@1 25. 

At Boston, receipts ample, tone of mar- 
ket steady. Ch Gravenstein $2 50@3 p bbl, 
do N S 1 75@2 25, King 2@2 50, Snow 1 50@ 
2 50, Wealthy 1 50@2 50, McIntosh Red 2@ 
2 50, Twenty Ounce 1 50@2 25, Alex 1 75@2, 
No 1 Baldwin 1 25@1 75, No 1 Greening 1 50 
@1 75, Me Harvey 1 50@1 75, Hubbardston 
1 25@1 75, Pippins 1@1 50, Pound Sweets 
150@2, mixed fall var 1 50@2, common 
green 50c@1. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


The quality very fine this year. We have 
about the usual acreage and potatoes are 
turning out about 100 bu to the acre.—[Cur- 
tis Ball, Montcalm Co, Mich. ‘ 

Northern potatoes and apples are now 
being brought to our county. The small 
crop of app'es poor in quality.—[B. Hall, 
Jasper Co, Mo. 

Crop poor, damaged by too much rain, 
some rot.—[J. R. S., Allegan Co, Mich. 

Potatoes at lemgth show a tendency up- 
ward. At Syracuse, extra good stock has 
sold as high as 45@48c. At Baldwinsville, 
shipping has commenced end 40c is offered. 

Arrivals of No 1 stock have ruled quite 
moderate in !eading distributing points, and 
generally well taken by the trade. Ordi- 
nary and inferior potatoes are plentiful and 
often have to be sold at a sacrifice. Dry 











MARKETS 


rot is prevalent to quite an appreciable ex- 
tent, necessitating re-sorting of some ar- 
rivals. Sweets generally in ample supply 
and slow, 

Potatoes are on the advance at Eagle 
Bridge, N Y, owing to the active demand 
from eastern markets. Good stock sells at 
$1 12% p bu and has brought 1 throughout 
the season. Many buyers. cannot get cars 


to fill orders. At Salem, Wash Co, they 
are worth 43c, but the poor farmer has 
been made to give 65 lbs for a bu. 

At New Yerk, choice domestic steady, 
Sweets quiet. L I in bulk $1 50@2, state 
and western 1 25@1 75 p 180 Ibs, Jersey 


round 1 25@1 50, do long 1@1 25, Vineland 
Sweets 1 50@2 25 p bbl, other Jersey 1 25@ 
1 75, southern red and yellow 1@1 25. 

At Boston, steady under liberal supply. 
Aroostook Green Mts 58@60c p._bu, do extra 
Hebrons 58c, fair to good 55c, York state 
round white 50@53c, do long white 48@50c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers Mw consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, prices slightly lower under 
libeal receipts and moderate demand. Ch 
marrow $2 45 p bu, common 2 10@2 40, ch 
medium 2 20@2 22%, fair 2@2 15, pea 1 9@ 
2 05, red kidney, ch 2 25@2 45, common 2@ 
2 20,ewhite kidney 2 50, yellow 2 35, Cal lima 


3 55@3 60. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, evaporated apples continue 
quiet, small fruits firm. Ch to fcy evap’d 
apples 5@é6c p ib, fair to prime 3%@5c, sun- 
dried steady at 3%@4%4c, chops $1 25 p 100 
Ibs, cores and skins firm at 1, sundried 
raspberries 17@18c, do evap’d 18@19c, black- 
berries 6@ic, huckleberries 5c, cherries 
13@15c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, high grade stock firm, me- 
dium and refrigerator eggs quiet. Nearby 
fcy at mark 22@26c p dz, av prime 20@2ic, 
fcy western 2lc, prime 18@19c, refrig stock 
14@1742c, western prime, loss off 22c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, choice pears and grapes 
steady, quinces and cranberries quiet. Fey 
Bartlett pears $2@3 p bx, Seckel 2@3 50, 
Kieffer 1@2 p bbl, state quinces 1 50@2 25. 
N Y Del grapes 10@15c p small bskt, Con- 
cord 8@10c, Niagara 7@12c, Catawba 9@1ic, 
fey Cape Cod cranberries 6 50@7 p bbl, fair 
to good 5 50@6 25, Jersey prime 5@5 50. 

Hay and Straw. 

Farmers are very busy with fruit and 
autumn work, and I think hay will move 
more freely after this rush is over and 
possibly at lower prices, although crop is 
short. We have but very little clover and 
blue grass in this section this season. 
Farmers are getting $14 p ton for No 1 hay 
and 10 for mixed.—[{[G. T. M., Lockport, 
N Y. 

At New York, hay continues in liberal 
supply, straw firm. Prime timothy 92%@ 
95c p 100 ibs, No 1 87%@90c, No 2 80@85c, 
clover mixed 70@7ic, long rye straw 70@ 
8itee. 

Nuts. 

At New York, choice northern chestnuts 
firm, southern easy, peanuts in fair de- 
mand. Fey Va peanuts 4%@5c p Ib, do ex- 
tra 34%@4c, northern chestnuts $3@4 50 p 60 
Ibs, southern 1 75@3, hickory nuts, new 3@ 
3 50 p 60 Ibs, old 1@1 50. 

Onions. 

At New York, in moderate supply and 
steady. Ct and L I white $3@4 p bbi, do 
red 1 25@1 50, do yellow 1 25@1 75, Orange 
Co white 1 50@3 p bag, yellow 1@1 50, red 
1@1 25, state and western 1 25@1 50 p bbl, 
do red and yellow 1 25@1 50 p 150 lbs, small 
white pickling 3@3 50 p bbl. 

At Boston, a rather dull market is re- 
ported. Native stock 50c p bx, Mass yellow 
$1 25@1 50 p bbl, or 43@45c p bu, York 
state yellow 49@45c, western yellow 1 25 p 
small bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, choice fresh stock in fair 
demand, supply of other grades ample and 
trade quiet. Live fowls 8%c p Ib, chickens 
9c, turkeys @10c, ducks 50@65c p pair, 

















geese $1@1 50, pigeons 15@20c, iced turkeys 
8@lic p lb dad w, Phila chickens 12@18c, 
western 9@lic, fowls 9@10c, ducks 8@14%c, 
squabs 1 50@2 75 p dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage and celery steady, 
other stock in only fair favor. Prime cel- 
ery 40c p dz bchs, medium 25@35c, L I cab- 
bage $2@3 50 p. 100, cucumbers 3@7 p bbl, 
carrots 75c@1, L I beets 75c@1, do lettuce 
50c@1, peppers 50c@1, pumpkins 40@60c, par- 
snips 50@75c, squash 1@1 25, turnips 60@ 
80c, tomatoes 25@75c p bu, string beans 25c 
@1 p bskt. 

Wool. 


The eastern wool markets have shown 
considerable activity, sales reaching a larg- 
er aggregate than for any week in a long 
time. Trade has been divided among near- 
ly all leading lines, more especialiy in ter- 
ritory, scoured and pulled wools. Prices 
have naturally a hardening tendency, al- 
though quotations have not materially 
changed from those quoted in American Ag- 
riculturist a week ago. At the London sales 
a firm tone is reported for prime grades, 
with some weakness evinced for inferior 
lots. At Chicago, trade not very active, 
dealers acting conservatively and await- 
ing developments of market after election. 
Holders generally continue firm in their 
views. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


It is the same old story, extra creamery 
and choice dairy butter in demand, while 
under grades are rather unrcertain. Arri- 
vals have shown a somewhat larger pro- 
portion of fine makes and have ruled mod- 
erate in the leading markets. Considerable 
storage stock is being used. which natur- 
ally diverts attention from fresh-made but- 
ter. Export trade rather light. Dealers 
act conservatively and are generally well 
stocked. 

New York State—At Albany, cry tubs 24 
@25c p lb, prints 25@26c, dairy 22@24c.—At 
Syracuse, emy 22@25c, dairy 18@24:.—At 
Rochester, extra Elgin emy 23c, do state 21 
@22c.—At Buffalo, fey prints 23@23%c, dairy 
10@20c. 

At New York, market steady. Cmy extra 
firm at 22t6c p lb, firsts 21@22e, June make 
18@21c, state dairy fcy 20%@2ic, firsts 19@ 
20c, western imt cmy 144%@15%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
steady. Elgin and other western separator 
emy, fey 23%c p Ib, firsts 21@23c,.imt cmy 





15@18c, ladle 13@15¢c:—At Pittsburg, Elgin 
emy 24@25%c, O and Pa 22@22%c, dairy 
17@18c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market quiet. Fey 


Elgin cmy 23@24c p lb, state 20@2ic, ch 
dairy 15c.--At Columbus, cmy steady at 21 
@22c, dairy 15@16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separa- 
tor cmy firm at 23@24c p Ib, firsts 22@23c, 
extra gathered cmy 21@22c, firsts 19@20c, 
ladle 16@18c, dairy 20@23c. 

At Boston, a quiet trade reported. Vt 
and N H ecmy extra 22@22%c p lb, do N Y 
214%2@22%c, western 214%@22%c, firsts 18@ 
20c, Vt dairy extra 19c, do N Y 19c, firsts 
18@18%c, western imt cmy 15@léc, ladle 14 
@15c. 

The Cheese Market. 


The cheese trade has had a auiet tone 
under unfavorable weather conditions for 
home trade, weaker Canadian advices and 
a slack export demand. No great amount 
of stock has accumulated, however, as ar- 
rivals have ruled moderate, and _ several 
lines of fancy goods moved quite readily. 
In some cases prices have been’ shaded 
slightly, but are generally steady. 

New ork State—At A’bainy, cheddars 11 
@l1%c p Ib, flats 10%@11c.—At Svricuse, 
chedéears lic.—At Rochester, twins 19¢.—At 
Buffalo, fey new 12c, dairy made 10@1I1c. 

At New York, market has shown some 
weakness. State fcy 10%@llc p Ib, com- 
mon to ch 9%@105c, light skims 84%@94c, 
full 2@2%c. 

At Ogdensburg, 503 bxs offered Saturday 
at 9%c, with sales later on street at 10c. 

Ohio-—-At Cincinnati, tone is easier. Flats 
lic p 1b, twins 12@12%c, N Y cheddars 12@ 
12%c.—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 11%c, 
Ohio flats 11c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
steady at 12c p Ib, flats 124%@12%c. 


Penusylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet, 


prices steady. N Y fey 114@11%c p Ib, Ohio 


flats 10@10%4c.-At Pittsburg, fcy O 12@ 
12%c, N Yqel2%@12%c, limburger 13@13%c. 

At Boston, steady and unchanged. N Y 
twins 114%@11%c p Ib, firsts 10%@lic, Vt 
twins 11%c, firsts 10%@lic, western twins 
10@1lic, Ohio flats 10c, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1 50 
@1 75 p bbl, sweets 2@2 25, white onions 90 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


! 





@95c p bu, red and yellow 65@85c, turnips | 
20@25c, beans 1 90@2 10. Appies 1@2 p bbl, | 


cranberries 5@6, che tnuts 4@5 p bu. Corn 
48@50c p bu, oats 28@30c, co.tonseed meal 
25w26 p ton, middlings 16 50@19, nay 14@18. 
Mees YA@46 YP AZ live chickens Y@lvuc wp ib. 
turkeys 10@lic, ducks 8@9c, dressed chick- 
ens 10@1lc, broilers 18@20c. 


At Buffalo, fresh eggs 19@22c p dz, live 
fowls 7@8c p ib, chickers 8@9%c. tur¥evs 
8@10c, or 10@122 d w, chickens 9@lic. Po- 
tatoes 40@45c p bu, Jersey sw-ets; $1 50@2 p 
bbl, do Va 1@1 25, state celery 20@25c p dz 


behs, onions 50@60c p bu, parsnips 35@40c. | 


Ch fall avples 2 25@3 p bbi, Greenings 1 25 
@1 75, quinces 1 50@2, pears 1 50@2 59%, Con- 
cord grapes 5%@6c p 5-lb bskt. Del 10@1 °c, 
cranberries 5@6. Hay 13 50@15 50 p ton, 
corn meal $5c p 100 lbs, middlings 90c, bran 
85c. 

At Rochester, beans $1 75@2 25 p_ bu, 
onions 45@50c, potatoes 40c. Apples $1@1 25 
p bbl, chestnuts 5@5 50 p bu, pears 60c, ma- 
ple sugar 9@10c p lb. Eggs 20c p dz, live 
fowls 10@1l1c p Ib, turkeys 10@12c, chickens 
12@12+ec d w, fowls 8@lic. Hay 12@19 p 
ton, middlings 18, bran 18. corn meal 20@21. 


At Syracuse, apples 50@80c p bu, cranber- 
ries $6 50 p bbl, cnestnuts 3 p bu. Potatoes 


38E@45c p bu, onions 30@35c, turnips 20@25c, - 


State corn 60c 


parsnips 60c, beans 1 85@2. 
bran 17 p ton, 


p bu, No 2 white oats 3, 
middlings 18, hay 16@19. Frere %c vb dz, 
chickeus 10@12c pp lb a w. turkeys 14@16c. 
Live fowls 7@8c, turkeys 10@12c. 


PENNSYLVANIA-At Philadelphia, 
prime fall apples $2@3 25 p bbi, Baldwins 
and Greenings 1 50@2, quinces i1@1 235, 
Duchess pears 1 25, Kieffer 1@1 25, Concord 
grapes 8@9c p 5-lb bs*t, Catawba 7@8c, 
Cape Cod cranberries 5@6 50 p bbl. N Y 
potatoes 43@45c p bu, No 1 Jersey 18@20c p 
bskt, No 2 8@10c, onions 35@55c p bu, ch 
cabbage 9@9 50 p ton. Fresh eges 22@23c p 
dz, live fowls 8@9c p 1b, chickens 8@3c, f wls 
8144@10c d w, chickens 9@12c, turkeys 8@12c. 


At Pittsburg, Bartlett pears $4@4 50 p 
bbl, Kieffer 2@2 50, fey apples 2 25@2 50, ch 
1 75@2, quinces 2@2 50, Concord grapes 6@ 
7c p pony bskt, Del 10@12c, cranberries 6@ 
750 p bbl. Potateces 40@47c p bu, onions 60 
@i5e, cabbage 75e@1 p bbl, turnips 1 65@ 
175. Chestnuts 5@6c p lb, walnuts 70@75c 
p bu, shellbarks 1 50@2. Fresh eggs 18%@ 
20c p dz, live chickens 8%@10c p Ib, turkeys 
912.@10c, ducks 9@10c. Hay 13@15 p ton, 
bran 16@16 25, middlings 15 50@19, oats 28c 
p bu, No 2 yellow corn new 39c. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 19@ 
20c p dz, live chickens 81%@9c, fowls 8c, 
ducks 8@9c, turkeys 8@9c. Ch chestnuts $2 
p bu, apples 1 50@2 50 p bbl, N Y quinces 
1 25@2, Concord grapes 7%@8c p 4-lb bskt, 
De} 10@12c p lb. Potatoes 45@50c p bu, 
sweets 90c@1 20 p bbl, onions 40@48c p bu, 
N ¥ cabbage 8@9 p ton. Fey peanuts 4% 
@4%c p ib, prime 3%@3%c, Va shelled 4% 
@5c, do No 2. 3%c. 











Are Your Lungs Weak?—Or those of 
members of your family? Or, are you tired 
of a long, cold winter? If so, and you want 
to know about the farm and home possi- 
bilities of the south, send for free copy of 
North and South, Toledo, O. 


















MICA 
AXLE 


nd light loads. 
(i for everything 


that runs on wheels. 











Sold Everywhere.- 









Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 








We AGENTS 
Econ’ my Harness Riveter 


and other fast selling articles. The 
Riveter can_be used in any porition. 
Mende auything wherea well-clinch: d 
rivet serves the purpose. For heavy 
farm work. Can carried in the 
rcket. Agents make 68 to 815. a day. 
end 5’'¢ in 2c stamps fur sample loaded 
with 40 rivets and Terms to | gente. 
T. B. FOOTE CO., Fredericktown, 0, 


Notice to Apple Shippers. 


Our storage capacity having been so much 
enlarged has greatly increased our business, 
and necessitates our carrying larger supplies. 
Weask forshipments orPRICESonAPPLES. 
Send sample barrel of each variety, so we may 
know the quality and manner of packing. 
These will be sold and accounted to you, and 
we will then endeavor to buy or handle your 
entire crop. 


Ss. HH. & E. HH. FROST, 
Produce Commission Merchants, 

319 Washington Street, cor. Jay Street, New York. 
Established 1865. Refer to Irving Nat’] Bank, N. Y. 
Stencils Free to Shippers. 

for Modern 


Representatives crrture a 


sired in every city, town and village. Pleasant 
work and large commissions. Send two refer- 
ences, and full particulars and free equipment 
will be mailed you.. Modern Culture Maga- 
zine Co., Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 














| Can Sell Your Farm 
or country property no matter where itocated. Seid ie- 
scription ayd selling pce, and learn my successful plan. 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 1215 Filbert 8t., Phila.,Pa. 





FOR SALE Beautiful home and orchard in good 
e “Northern town,” Best in Sonth--Desirable 
—Must sell. _K. FAEGRKE, Thorsby, Alan. 





HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS. .... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 




















students, 


parlors. Electric light. 


Mayor ot 


States and Canada. 





who stammer. 











persons 
iThe Lewis Phono-Metric Institute, 73 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


STAMMERING 


Our sew Institute provides accommodation for one 

Large lecture halls. 

Hot water heating. Hard w 

every room. Surroundings homelike, moral and wholesome, lasting and 
Refer | permission to Hon. H. S. Pingree, Governor of Mich., Hon. Wm. C. Ma 

etroit, Rev. Robert Stuart. MacArthur, 

Church, New York City, Prof. Thos. C. Trueblood, Universi 

Prof. Robert Irving Fulton, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, Dr. Robert L. Ran- 

dolph, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.. Prof. H. H. Nicholson, 

Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. Endorsed also by hundreds of graduates from 


CURED 


permanent. 
bury, 


hundred 

Spacious gymnasium. Pleasant 
ood floors in 

Cures 


D. D., L. L. D., Pastor Calvary t 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 


University of 
all parts of the United s 


Additional references furnished om request. Our 200 book, “* The Origin and Treat 
ment of Stammering,"’ sent FREE to any address for 
Ask also for a FREE sample copy of “ The 


= ponte Sa somes to Saw eee. 


Phono-Meter,” a monthly paper exclusively 
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Handling Baltimore’s Milk. 


D, A, WILLEY, 


The idea of converting a skating rink into 
a plant. for the manufacture of various 
products from milk is probably an original 
one with the united milk producers’ ass’n 
of Baltimore. This company was formed 
about a year ago by a number of Owners 
of dairies supplying milk to the city for 
the purpose of mutual benefit, to effect 
delivery more promptly and to supply a 
uniform grade of milk. Some of the sources 
of supply are 60 miles from the city. The 
custom has been to ship the milk in bag- 
gage and express cars on trains’ which 
would reach the city at a time in the morn- 
ing early enough to serve customers before 
noon. During the summer season the milk 
frequently arrived in a bad condition, some 
of it being sour, and as no means of refrig- 
eration was afforded, its temperature was 
such as to affect its quality. Careless farm 
hands left the cans open and on reaching 
Baltimore their contents had a coating of 
dirty scum on top. 

To remedy these evils and to produce a 
grade of milk of a standard quality and 
free from impurities, it was decided to or- 
ganize the company referred to, which rep- 
resents the proprietors of the largest dairy 
farms near the city. What was known as 
the North Ave skating rink was purchased 
for a factory and depot for receiving and 
distributing milk. 

HOW THE MILK IS SECURED. 


The supply of milk comes principally 
from herds of cattle owned by members of 
the association in the vicinity of Baltimore, 
with the exception of about 200 gallons, 
which are brought direct from farms in 
the suburbs by wagon. The milk from a 
distance comes by rail and is brought to 


the plant from the depot in large wagons.- 


A sample is taken of each lot by the chem- 
ists of the company and its proportion of 
cream determined. It is then poured into 
metal vats, from which it passes to a series 











RECEIVING THE MILK. 


of separators. Here the cream is removed 
from the milk by centrifugal motion, the 
skimmilk flowing into a trough on one side 
of the separator and the cream coming out 
on the other side. In the center of the ap- 
paratus is a hollow screw, in which the 
cream collects, and from which it is ex- 
pelled automatically. The space within 
this screw can be expanded or contracted 
at the will of the operator and as much or 
as little cream taken from the milk as de- 
sired. Then comes the clarifying or clean- 
ing process by which the milk is purified of 
any particles of foreign matter by passing 
through apparatus that collects the parti- 
cles automatically. 

The liquid served customers is divided 
into four grades, selling according to the 
.auantity of cream it contains. 


OTHER USES FOR THE CREAM. 


The cream to be used for other purposes 
flows from the separators into the ice cream 
and butter making departments 


through 


CITY MILK SUPPLY 
































INTERIOR OF 
troughs. In the manufacture of butter the 
familiar churning process is used, the 


churns being operated by steam power, The 
fluid which is left from the butter mak- 
ing, representing the curd and whey par- 
tially combined, flows into another series 
of vats, where the liquid is separated from 
the solid matter and the latter converted 
into cakes of curd two or three inches 
thick. Before thoroughly dry, these cakes 
are sliced into convenient sizes and ground 
into a coarse powder by machinery espe- 
cially constructed for the purpose. The 
grinding process also dries the substance 
and it is ready to be shipped to the but- 
ton factories in this form. This forms 
what is termed lactroid. 

In the manufacture of ice cream, which 
is conducted on a large scale, the mate- 
rial is frozen by the brine process, the 
freezers being operated by steam power en- 
tirely. As fast as the cream is frozen to 
the proper consistency, the quantity intend- 
ed for immediate delivery is packed in tubs 
in the usual manner, with ice, and sent 
away almost as soon as the packing is fin- 
ished, to the various places of consumption. 
The reserve is carried in the cans to the 
cold storage department and there held with 
the bottled milk until needed. One of the 
principal products of the plant is the pure 
cream, which is sold to ice credm makers 
out of the city for domestic use. This is 
conveyed in bulk in troughs to a large vat 
in the cold storage department, when it is 
drawn off and bottled as desired. 

The only waste from the entire plant is 
a slightly discolored fluid which consists of 
over 90 parts of water, and it is calculated 
that by the process used every element of 
the milk which is of value is saved. The 
advantage claimed for the separating pro- 
cess is that it not only saves the surplus 
fatty matter which forms the cream ba- 
sis, but also cleanses and clears the milk 
proper, while by being cooled in the manner 
indicated, the danger of souring or decom- 
position is avoided. It might be.added that 
the wagons used for delivery contain cold 
storage chambers or metal refrigerators, in 
which the bottles are placed while the trips 
are being made. 


CAPACITY OF THE PLANT. 


The capacity of the place is 15,000 gals of 
milk every 24 hours. Of this quantity 6009 
gals are clarified and prepared for local use. 
It also turns out 1500 gals of ice cream, 5000 
lbs of butter, from 500 to 1000 Ibs of 
schmier-kase and about 2000 lbs of mate- 
rial for buttons, ete. The ice is manufac- 
tured on the premises by a plant capable 
of producing from 14 to 20 tons daily. From 
the time the milk is emptied from the cans 
into the receiving vats until it is carried 
out in bottles, in butter tubs and in ice 
cream freezers, everything is done by ma- 
chinery, consequently a comparatively small 
force of hands is needed. Altogether about 
80 men and boys are employed, while about 
200 wagons are used in collecting and deliv- 
ering the milk, ice cream, butter, etc. 

The company is capitalized at $150,000, of 











MILK PLANT 
which over $100,000 is represented in the 
plant proper. The officers are William B. 


Crother, pres; James B. Councilman, 
and treas, and Joseph T. Hoopes sup’t. 

[This company was forced into the hands 
of a receiver and this gave an opportunity 
for reorganization, which is now in prog- 
ress.—Editor.] 


sec 


Sa ee 
Nut Farming—G. E. L., Ontario Co, N Y: 


Hickory nuts, chestnuts and our native wal- 
nuts are successfully grown throughout our 
northern states. Pecans and English or 
Persian walnuts, however, are more ten- 
der, and it is doubtful whether they can be 
cultivated profitably much further north 
than the latitude of New York city, al- 
though in some favored localities the trees 
endure the winters as far north as Ct and 
Mass. A few large old English walnut trees 
are growing in Rochester, N Y, and at 
Washington Hights, N.Y city, stood, up to 
a few years, a tree which had been planted 
a century and a half ago. Its stem was 
between four and five feet in diameter at 
the base, and more than 75 ft high, with 
wide-spreading branches. Anyone contem- 
plating the raising of nut trees, for pleas- 











MAKING ICE CREAM, 


ure or profit, will find it to his advantage 
to procure a copy of A. S, Fuller’s Nut Cul- 
turist, published by Orange Judd company. 





I am very glad I began taking American 
Agriculturist and I would not have it 
stopped for anything. I take a number of 
agricultural papers, but your magazine goes 
far ahead of them all.—[D. E. Megie, Brad- 
ford Co, Pa. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 




















The World’s Progress. 





It now seems established in the Chinese 
controversy, - that America,- Russia “and 
France aré in virtual. agreement:in their at- 
titude toward the Anglo-German conven- 
tion, which Japan, Austria and Italy have 
already accepted. It is suggested by the 
Berlin officials that as the powers’ have 
all accepted the “open door” and “no par- 
tition”. principles ‘ef the Anglo-German 
agreement, the third clause of the London 
-convention becomes inoperative. It is re- 
ported from Shanghai that Prince Ching 
and Li Hung Chang have opened negotia- 
tions with the foreign envoys in Pekin by 
making a proposition that China shall pay 
the powers $200,000,000, in 60 installments, 
and that the customs service shall be un- 
der foreign control until this obligation is 
paid in full. 





Rev H. W. Jones, chaplain of the U § 
training ship Monongahela, lying at Old 
Point Comfort, has had the degree of D D 
conferred on him by Wake college, N C, 
because he was chaplain of the only south- 
ern named ship which took part in the 
Santiago engagement, the battleship Texas. 





The total fighting force of the country as 
shown by Adjt-Gen Corbin’s report, is now 
98,970 men. The regular army consists of 
2525 officers and 63,861 enlisted men, and the 
volunteer army of 1548 officers and 31,079 
enlisted men. The regular and volunteer 
army at present is distributed as follows: 
U S, 998 officers, of whom 76 are volunteer 
officers, and 18,898 enlisted men, all regu- 
lars: Alaska, 41 officers and 1088 enlisted 
men: Porto Rico, 98 officers and 2406 enlist- 
ed men: Cuba, 260 officers and 5468 enlisted 
men; Philippine islands, 2367 officers and 
69.161 enlisted men; Hawaiian islands, 6 of- 
ficerseand 219 enlisted men; China, 80 offi- 
cers and 2060 men. There are 879 volunteer 
enlisted men in Porto Rico and 30,200 in the 
Philippines. 





The French minister of war declares that 
there shall be no more anti-Semitism in 
the army, and has asked that all Officers 
eappcinted from the military school at 
Fontainebleau be particularly cordial to 
Jewish officers from Coblentz. 





According to Consul McCook, the Daw- 
son of to-day bears no resemblance to the 
Dawson of two years ago. Though the out- 
put of gold has been increased the place 
no longer resembles a mining town. It is 
now a thriving commercial center, with 
rows of splendidly equipped stores, substan- 
tial wharves and warehouses, good hotels, 
streets lighted by electricity, and by New 
Year’s a system of electric railways will 
be in operation. Public schools have been 
opened and are well attended. 





Effort is to be made in the next congress 
to obtain a liberal appropriation for deep- 
ening the channel of the Mississippi be- 
tween St Louis and New Orleans for ship 
canal purposes. 





A recent proclamation by Aguinaldo frees 
American prisoners, after confiscation of 
their .rifles, binds them by no promise of 
any kind and furnishes every facility for 
returning whence they came, and a suffi- 
cient sum ‘6f money for that purpose. 
American soldiers who surrender hence- 
forth will receive 20 pesetas for their rifles 
and if they desire to reside in a locality 
which may be isolated they will be sup- 
ported by the inhabitants and protected 
by the nearest commanders. 





A bill has been introduced in the Georgia 
legislature conferring power-on the gov- 
ernor to appoint an individual to recover 
Georgia’s colonial reeords from Great Bri- 
tain. 





A business partnership has been formed 
between King Leopold of Belgium and T. 
F, Walsh, an American. King Leopold is 
to be interested in Mr Walsh’s Colorado 
mines, while Mr Walsh will take personal 
direction of King Leopold's Congo posses- 
sions. 





The plan to enlarge the White House at 
Washington, which was given an impetus 
in officia: circles last year by Senator Cul- 
Iom of [ll, ts to be given a good, hard push 
before congress this winter. It is believed 
that ahout $2,000,000 will be asked for. The 
plan agreed upon is that suggested by Mrs 





Harrison and contemplates a long colon- 

nadéd addition at the east and another at 

the west. end, of the present building. The 

apap material would-be steel and mar- 
le. 





The Royal Victoria. college for women, 
Montreal, has been formally opened. It is 
the gift of Lord Strathcona to McGill uni- 
versity and to the women of Canada. He 
built and endowed it as a memorial of the 
queen’s diamond jubilee. 





William L. Strong, whose death is chron- 
icled, was the last mayor of the old New 
York. At his retirement, after three years’ 
service, Dec 17, 1897, New York city be- 
came Manhattan borough of Greater New 
York. Ex-Mayor Strong was a farmer’s 
boy. He was born at Mansfield, O, Mar 22, 
1827, He made millions in the dry goods 
trade in New York. 





The new warship Maine, now building at 
Cramp’s shipyard, Philadelphia, is. more 
than one-third completed and it is said she 
will surely be launched Feb 15 ‘next, the 
third anniversary of the destruction of the 
battleship Maine in Havana harbor. 

It is figured that the basis of the next 
congressional apportionment will be about 
200,000 to a congressional district, instead 
of 173,901 as at present. This ratio would 
give a house of 377 members and an elec- 
toral college of 467, instead of 357 represen- 
tatives and 447 electors as: now. On the 
200,000 basis the states that would gain one 
representative each would be Ark, Col, Ct, 
Fila, La, Mass, Miss, Mo, N J, N D, Wash 


and W Va. The states that would gain two 
each would be Ill, Mich, Minn, N Y, Pa and 
Tex. Four states, Kan, Neb, Me and Va, 


would lose one representative each. 





Arthur Harris, the negro who killed Po- 
liceman Robert J. Thorpe of New York 
city and caused the race riots in that city 
last August, has been sentenced to life im- 
prisonment, 





The year ’99 was a record-breaker in Ger- 
many in the matter of strikes. No fewer 
then 1297 strikes took place, the number 
of workmen participating being 100,779 and 
7113 establishments being involved. Of this 
number 1928 were obliged to shut down com- 
pletely. The cost of the strikes was $625,- 
254. In 243 cases there was a demand for 
higher wages and in 236 instances a de- 
mand for shorter hours. 





Charles Dudley Warner, the well-known 
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A Transmigration. 
By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


Ts small room was full of the steady 





click-clack of. typewriters. It was 

Glory’s that came to an abrupt stop. 

“Oh, Jean, he does write such sweet 
stories!” Glory sighed admiringly. 

“What?’’—click-clack, click-clack—‘‘what’d 
you say, Glory?” Glory raised her voice. 
“I said he does—write—such—sweet—stories. 
There, did you hear that? Such sweet— 
stories!” 

“Mercy, yes! That would drown out twenty 
typewriters! I suppose you mean Fairy 
Godfather?” 

“Who else writes beautiful stories?” ‘To 
be sure. Yes, he writes ’em, but I don’t hap- 
pen to be in a very interesting place just 
now. He’s explaining things. When I write 
stories I'm not going to have any explains!” 

The machines took up their sing-song 
again, and for a good while had the little 
room to themselves. The heads that bent 
over them were both blond and fluffy, and 
the natty skirts that swept down from the 
slender, girlish waists were both of them 
only ankle deep. It was evident that not 
many years of life had yet come to the two 
young persons, and of ‘“experience’’—as a 
matter of fact, not yet a month! No one 
knows what depths of despair that month 
might have been witness to if it hadn’t 
been for the Fairy Godfather. He had 
“saved their lives,” Glory insisted. 

“Just suppose we hadn’t got his stories 
to typewrite, Jean Walker. Where should 
we have been to-day?” she cried dramati- 
cally. ‘‘Poorhouse, reform school, old la- 
dies’ home. Take your choice,” answered 
Jean with promptitude, “He saved our 
lives, as you state so eloquently. Here’s 
to Fairy Godfather!” ‘ 

They had been drinking tea then at their 
tiny table, and the cups clinked together 
and were drained enthusiastically. They 
were distinctly loyal to the Fairy God- 
father. 

“But I wish—I really wish—he’d show 
up,” remarked Jean, plaintively slangy. “If 
he’d only take on human form long enough 
for us to salaam to him in token of our 
gratitude! What is he like, Glory,—benev- 
olent, flowing white beard, gold-headed 
cane, little twinkly bright eyes—” 

“Behind gold-rimmed spectacles,’ com- 
plemented Glory. ‘““Yes,—and ‘Bless you, my 
children,’ writ plain all over him. See him? 
All you need to do is shut your eyes, and 
there he is!” ‘Nevertheless I'd love dearly 
to see him with my eyes.open,” sighed 
Jean, unsatisfied. 

The business connected with the type- 
writing of the stories was all carried on 
through the employment bureau with which 
the girls had registered on the day of their 
arrival in the city. Pending a permanent 
situation, this work had been given to them 
and had been accepted gratefully. It was 
pleasant work, and, as Glory. argued, there 
was money enough in it to buy 30-cent tea 
and buns. You could live ail right on 30- 
cent tea and buns. And the stories,—it 
was next to being famous yourself to set 
the lovely little stories up in tiny, even rows 
of purple. letters. 

“You needn’t tell me!” she had _ cried 
scornfully, when Jean demurred at adopt- 
ing the name of Fairy Godfather for their 


benefactor, without further assurance. 
“You needn’t tell me! No one but a man 
could write them, my dear. And aren’t 


there fathomless depths of sad experience 
in them—and age—and—and—gold-rimmed 
spectacles and canes, and things? Can’t you 
see ’em all?” 

“Yes, oh, yes,” murmured convinced Jean, 
with her eyes shut, “seeing’’ them. “of 
course he’s a Fairy Godfather all right, 
Glory, it’s just the name for him!” And he 
had been Fairy Godfather ever since for 
want of another name. 

The new home of the two girls was up 
four flights in a dismally respectable tene- 
ment, where hall bedrooms rented cheap 
and air and sunshine were apportioned off 
homeopathically; where Glory, walking 
with arms akimbo along the narrow hall- 
way, could graze her elbows on either side, 
and the homely little spinster at the hall’s 
end could not pass Glory’s door at the stair- 
en without peril of knocking at it, willy 
nilly. 

. But it did not matter, Jean said you could 
not expect roomy places and air and things, 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


when you hadn’t got your foot on even the 
first round of the ladder. “It’s when you 
get up a little way that you begin to feel 
a breeze, my dear,” she nodded wisely. ‘And 
find room to turn round in and all that. 
We've got te bide our time.” 

The girs had many things in common,— 


blood and orphanhood and courage. They 
had “learned their trade,’ as they called 
it, and came away from the little New 
England village to work at it together. 
Surely there was someone among. the 
crowds of people who needed their help. 
And, lo, it was the Fairy Godfather! 
Click-clack, click-clack,—steadily. The 
whole room seemed click-clacking. Then 


there was a partial silence, then complete. 
“Done!” cried Glory. *“Done,”’ Jean 
echoed, an instant later. Both girls leaned 
back and stretched their tired hands above 
their heads. 

“Now for the buns. It’s bun time, Jean 
Walker. Aren’t you hungry as a—a wal- 
rus?” “Every bit. I know how to pity him 
when it’s close time in smoked herring. 
Don’t you suppose walruses eat smoked her- 
ring?” “I don’t know about walruses, but 
I do!” laughed Glory. “I’d like one for sup- 
per, but I suppose ’twould- smoke out the 
little gray mouse. And that reminds me—I 
haven’t seen her to-day, Jean.” 

“Mercy, neither have I! You don’t sup- 
pose anything’s happened to her? Gloria 
Walker, maybe she’s star-ving in her nest!” 
“No-o, that isn’t what she’s doing. But I 
declare, Jeanie, I wish we knew what it 
was! She’s as great a mystery as Fairy 
Godfather himself. There she stays, shut 
up, all day long. And there isn’t a sign of 
a sewing machine or typewriter or even a 
wash tub in her room! There isn’t any- 
thing but the little gray mouse.” 

“Mrs Prutt says she supports a sick sis- 
ter with a whole family of little children,” 
announced Jean suddenly, just recollecting 
that important item of news. Glory wheeled 
about in scorn. “Jean Walker! The little 
gray mouse—a sick sister and a family of 
children! Did Mrs Prutt tell you how much 
she earned sitting still in her room all day?” 

Mrs Prutt was the janitress of the dis- 
mal tenement, and the “little gray mouse” 
was the homely little spinster at the hall’s 
end, up four flights. A certain amount of 
mystery enveloped the latter, attended by 
a certain amount of exasperation on Glory’s 
and Jean’s part. She was such a little gray 
wisp of a thing and came and went along 
the narrow hallway in such a quiet, un- 
assuming way. She was so plain and small 
and so old! Forty years, to twenty and 
eighteen is “so old.’”’ But above all, it was 
so provoking not to know what it was she 
did, shut up there in her room all day. It 
was certain it was not sewing; it was cer- 
tain it was not washing and ironing. F 

“And what else could such a little gray 
mouse do?” reasoned Glory. “Poor little 
lonesome thing!” tender-hearted Jean said. 
“I don’t care if she’s a—counterfeiter, I. 
pity her! Say, Glory, let’s invite her in to 
buns and tea, will you? Let’s to-night, now, 
this minute! You go and ask her and I'll 
fly down and get a pot of jam to ‘spread’ 
on. Jam makes an excellent § spread-er! 
We'll give the little gray mouse a regular 
good time for once. She’s all alone, and, 
think of it, she hasn’t any Fairy God- 
father!”’ 

“So she hasn’t, poor thing! Yes, sir, we’ll 
do it, Jeanie. Only I insist on dried beef or 
a smoked herring to spread the jam on to.” 
“Mercy! Well, say dried beef, then. Maybe 
little gray mice don’t like herring. And 
I'm going to get a Neufchatel cheese, as 
sure as I live, Glory Walker!” ‘Rash mor- 
tal! Go and get it, then. I’ll get the little 
gray mouse. We're in for it, Jeanie, my 
dear.”’ 

It was quite a little feast, up four flights, 
in the little hall bedroom at the head of the 
stairs. The little gray mouse came to it 
with tired eyes set in dark circles, but they 
brightened visibly at the young hostesses’ 
welcome. The tinge of unconscious patron- 


. age in it was lost upon her,—it was so good 


to be invited out to tea! The old, weary 
lines in her face smoothed out in the 
warmth of the smile that came and sat 
upon it. It was almost a young face then. 
“She’s tickled to pieces—the poor little 
thing!” breathed Jean in Glory’s ear, as 
they spread the tiny tea table. ‘‘Doesn’t it 
make you feel benevolent and nice? As if 
you were Fairy Godfather, you know, say- 
ing, ‘Bless you, my children’?” “It feels 


good,” admitted Glory in the softest whis- 
per. 

After tea, the burden of entertainment 
was rather oppressive, and Glory, casting 








about in her mind for something appropri- 
ate to do or say, turned her eyes inad- 
vertently upon the pile of blue-lettered 
manuscript of Fairy Godfather’s last story. 
She caught at the straw like a drowning 
man.: Why not? It would be such a beau- 
tiful little entertainment, and such a treat, 
to the little gray mouse! Of course she 
wouldn’t be likely to appreciate the subtler, 
stronger parts,—probably she didn’t know 
what a really beautiful story was. 

“But I’m going to do it,” Glory thought. 
“Fairy Godfather wouldn’t mind, I know. 
It can’t do him any harm. So here goes!” 
She took up the pages, and with the short- 
est prefatory speech began to read them 
in her sweet, clear voice. It was indeed an 
interesting story, and the little gray mouse, 
after a first start of surprise, leaned for- 
ward in her chair and listened intently. Two 
red spots blossomed out sharply in her 
pale cheeks and her eyes took on a queer, 
critical expression, Suddenly she waved her 
hand imperatively for silence. 

‘“‘Wait!—that is not right,” she cried, ex- 
citedly. ‘“It-can be expressed much clearer 
than that. Give me the sheet—of course I 
have no pencil! A pencil, please. There, it 
is much better like this. Stupid, not to 
think of it in the first place!’ She was 
drawing the pencil with quick, bold strokes 
through several lines of Glory’s neat blue 
letters, and inserting hurried sentences 
above them. Her fingers moved along with 
perfect assurance, and the two girls gazed 
at them in helpless fascination. The utter 
strangeness of the proceeding and _ its 
abruptness disarmed them. 

“Mercy!” gasped Jean, under her breath. 
“Mercy—do you call that mercy?” whis- 
pered Glory, watching her work demol- 
ished with awakening indignation. “Get up, 
Jean Walker, stand up on your feet. Some- 
body’s got to stand up for Fairy Godfather. 
She’s crazy.” “I can’t do it—something’s 
the matter with my feet,” breathed Jean. 
“Do it yourself.” ‘Me?’ groaned Glory. “If 
I get up I shall tumble down—I’m that 
weak!” 

“There!” cried the little gray mouse in a 
satisfied tone, “‘that’s a great improvement! 
But it’ll have to be typewritten over again. 
I’m sorry. And, dear me, likely’s not the 
rest of it is full of just such foolishness. I’m 
going to take it to my room and go over it 
again.” She swept up the pages with a 
deft motion and hurried away. She had 
forgotten the tea party, the girls, every- 
thing but the story. 

The girls sat in absolute silence while by 
degrees the truth dawned upon them. “Jean 
Walker!” at length ejaculated Glory, weak- 
ly. “Yes, yes, I know it,” Jean said. “Don’t 
repeat it.”” The little gray mouse had turned 
into the Fairy Godfather. 
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Hullo. 





When you see a man in woe, 

Walk right up and say “Hullo!” 

Say “Hullo!” and “How d’ye do? 
How’s the world a-usin’ you?” 

Slap the fellow on the back; 

Bring your hand down with a whack. 
Walk right up, and don’t go slow; 
Grin an’ shake, an’ say “Hullo!” 


Is he clothed in rags? Oh, sho; 
Walk right up and say “Hullo!” 
Rags is but a cotton roll, 

Jest fer wrappin’ up a soul; 

An’ a soul is worth a true, 
Hale and hearty “How d’ye do?” 
Don’t wait for the crowd to £%, 
Walk right up and say “Hullo! 


When big vessels meet, they say, 
They saloot an’ sail away. 
Jest the same are you an’ me, 
Lonesome ships upon a sea; 
Each one sailin’ his own log, 
For a port behind the fog. 

Let your speakin’-trumpet blow; 
Lift your horn and cry “Hullo!” 


Say “Hullo!” and “How d’ye do?” 
Other folks are good as you. 
‘W’en you leave your house of clay, 
Wanderin’ in the far away; 
W’en you travel through the strange 
Country t’other side the range, 
Then the souls you’ve cheered will know 
Who you be, and say “Hullo!” 

{S. W. Foss. 





Our New Prize Offer—Has your town or 


vicinity been benefited, in a social or intel- 
lectual way, through _ societies, clubs, 
movements or any other agency? Tell us 
all about it, and have your articles in -the 
hands. of..the. Prize Editor not later than 
Jan 1, 1901. : The prizes are $3 each for the 
five best accounts, and $1 each for the 
next. five. best. Fuller particulars in the 
Nav 3 issue. 












Moccasin Bill's Travels. 
BY HIMSELF. 





Has my chair been filled, or do I still own 
a place at the Table? If so, I will try and 
tell where I have been, and a few things 
which I have seen since I was with you 
last. I think I was in Athens, Tex, when 
my last letter was written. If so, since 
then I went to Houston, the railroad cen- 
ter of Texas, then to Galveston, the island 
city. Galveston before the flood was a 
very beautiful city. Its handsome mag- 
nolia trees, its large green palms and beau- 
tiful oleander hedges, and many other trop- 
ical fruits and flowers, its magnificent 
buildings, a fine view of the gulf of Mex- 
ico on the one side and the bay on the other, 
both dotted with the white sails of pleasure 
yachts and the large ocean-going boats,— 
all made Galveston a very attractive as 
well as interesting place. After taking a 
bath in the surf and seeing the other places 
of interest, I returned to Houston and took 
the G, H & S A for San Antonio, the ‘‘Ala- 
mo city,” then crossed the “staked plains” 
to El Paso. This was a long, dry, hot but 
interesting trip. For hours we would see 
nothing but sand, rocks, mesquite, cacti, 
sage and chaparral brush, with now and 
then a prairie dog town, or a_ sneaking 
coyote. We crossed the Pecos viaduct, 321 
ft above the water of the Pecos river, 
which winds its way between the high 
and rugged walls of the Pecos canyon. We 
crossed a part of the Rocky mountains at 
5082 ft above sea level. 

At last we came to El Paso. I expected 
to see a large river running between the U 
S and Mexico, but owing to the dry time 
of the year and the vast amount of water 
used for irrigation purposes, the Rio Grande 
river was very low and I could jump across 
it in many places, and in others I could 


wade across with shoes and not get wet. I 


crossed to Ciudad Juarez (city of Huras) 
in Old Mexico. Here I saw the old Ygle- 
sia catolica, or old cathedral. It is one of 
three of the oldest in North America. It 
is over 400 years old. I got a fine view of 
the interior. The streets are narrow and 
most of them sandy, sidewalks are about 
2% ft wide and the dwelling houses are all 
joined together in one _ block, which is 
about 9 ft high and built of mud, brick or 
adobe. There seems to be an _ extraordi- 
narily bountiful supply of boiling sunshine 
poured down in these streets. The street 
cars are hauled by one mule, and a party 
of us had the great pleasure of alighting 
and helping lift the car back on the track 
about four times to the block. 

My intentions were to spend some time in 
Old Mexico, but the intense heat soon 
changed my mind, and after taking some 
views of the beautiful “plazas,” or as we 
call them, parks, I returned to Dallas, Tex, 
then went to Fort Worth and from there to 
Chickasha, Indian territory, where I saw 
many “redskins” in their native costumes. 
I then went through old Oklahoma to the 
Cherokee strip, or new Oklahoma, where I 
have since been. I made over 2731 miles 
in less than two weeks. Expect soon to 
start on another trip. I am glad to see the 
AALCa success. The letters of Circle No 
80, or Photographers’ circle No 1, passed me 
lately with 48 different views, from Florida 
to Alaska. To say they were interesting 
would be too tame for “Moccasin Bill.” 


The Young Folks’ Table. 








Class Colors—WMistress Janice, to your re- 
quest in the issue of Oct 20, I will reply that 
I hope your class will not have such a time 
in choosing a class color as ours did. I am 
a “dignified” senior (but do not feel and 


am sure do not act so) in a class of over 
60. Last year a committee of eight was 
appointed to select the class color, and 
among those selected were orange and 
black, wine color and gold, green and 
white, purple and white and purple and 
gold. We finally decided on purple and 


gold, with the pansy as a class flower. If 
a high school club is formed I wish to be 
a member.—[You Know. 





A Bear in Town—Although I consider 
myself incompetent to write an interesting 
letter to the Table, I can probably help 
feed that monster up go he will soon °be 
ready for market. If the monster does not 


get this, I wish the Tablers who like to 
hunt were here, for they could probably 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





have a fine time. The bears and gray squir- 
rels have come down from the mountains 
on account of a scarcity of feed. A bear 
was seen in our town, which has a popu- 
lation of probably 1500. I know the mon- 
ster will soon be fat if everyone writes let- 
ters like this. By name I will be known as 
[Broncho Bill. 





Lass, whose letter 


Riverside 
appeared Oct 20. 


This is 


Jolly Times—I walk quarter of a mile to 
school and there are 19 scholars. My chum 
is Pearl Sturm and we have jolly times, I'll 
tell you. I have three sisters and two 
brothers. I am the oldest girlk My young- 
est sister’s name is Jessie, and she is as 
pretty as a peach. I will be 15 in January. 
I have been horseback riding to-day and 
mamma is making me a dress.—[Viola 
Knott. 





Snap Shots—How many of the Tablers 
havVe worn crocheted rubbers? I have.— 
[Vermont Farmer Boy. 

Marcus Poeta, it may be cruel to catch 
fish, but is it not just as cruel to kill hogs 
in the way we do?—[R. 

Roxie, the words “just as the sun went 
down” are found in the fourth chapter of 
the second part of Evangeline. I inclose 
stamp for Chatterbox.—[Miss In Kwiz It Iv. 

I wonder if any of you helped in taking 
the census this year. I spent a month at it. 
[Dakota Maid. 

During one year I read nearly 80 books. 
Mary J. Holmes is one of my favorite au- 
thors. Have any of the Tablers ever read 
Richard Carvel and To Have and To Hold? 
[Birdie. 

My father owns a large farm and also a 
grocery store, so you may Know by that I 
am pretty sweet through eating all the 
eandies.—_[Miss Sheely. 

I try to help the Table out as much as 
possible by sending letters for the mon- 
ster. Because if he eats mine, perhaps 
somebody else’s will be spared.—[Larelie. 





Pets—I am nine years old and have for 
pets a pair of black and white rabbits, one 
eat named Tom and a dog Keeper. I have 
a nice colt named Pet. She is real pretty and 
is quite gentle. Now, Mr Editor, you must 
not let the monster have this letter.—[An- 
other Farmer’s Girl. 





The Silkworm—Tablers, come with me 
and I will show you some silkworm eggs. 
Each egg will turn into a grub, and each 
grub will spin a kind of web that will be 
silk. We will now take the silk off the 
grub, and wind it on a reel, but we will 
have to put the grub into bran to keep it 
warm, as it will not live when the silk is 
gone if it is left in the cold air. It will 
then have a case all over it, so as to be 
hard, and in a few days it will be a moth. 
To keep the silkworm eggs safe we will put 
them into a flat tray made of card and will 
keep them out of the way of any birds. 
When a grub has come out of one of the 
eggs it will be put into a new tray, made 
deep on the side, with a leaf or two from 
the tree it is most fond of, to eat. When 
it has been left here for some time it will 
spin its web in the way I have just told 
you. If the silk is left on the grub it will 
in time bite its way out, and then it will 
not be a grub but a moth, and the silk will 
be of no use. It will take many and many a 
web to make up a yard of silk as we see 
it! Silk, when it is on the grub, is a fine 
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buff, not very dark, and is very soft. We 
use silk in many ways and when you see 
the ball of silk on the silkworm, you will 
find how much will have to be,done to it! 
to make it fit for us to wear. We do not 
get much silk from our own land, for the/ 
silkworm will not live in any but a very 
warm climate. If a very cold wind should 
blow upon it at any time it would die— 
[Lady Woodsum. 





A Full Description—Hello, there, friends! 


I have wanted to write for a long time, but 
could never get up courage until now. I 
imagine I can see Mr Monster sitting over 
in the corner, with his jaws ready to de- 
vour this. I will inclose five cents for Chat- 
terbox’s subscription. I will give a full de- 
scription of myself. I have tolerably fair 
skin, blue eyes, light hair and few freckles 
on my face.—[Blue-eyed Kentucky Girl, 





Good Health Circle—Thank you, North 
Dakota Violet, for your vote for me as sec- 
retary, but perhaps when the time comes 
to vote for a secretary you will rather have 
some one else. Interrogation Point, what 
you said about Margherita is correct. Bell, 
there is something so gentle and affection- 
ate about you that I must say I like you 
very much. Now, girls, or young ladies, 
don’t let the name Health Before Beauty 
keep you from joining that circle, for I 
said, “Good Health or Health Before Beau- 
ty” circle. Of course we would not object 
to having a few young men. Lady Wood- 
sum, I, too, think that the word “says” 
ought to be pronounced as it is spelled, but 
there are many other words of the Eng- 
lish language that need correction as well 
as that. Perhaps some of the Empire state 
Tablers have been to “Uncle Ben’s’” min- 
eral spring, and if you have you have been 
quite near my home. I have read John 
Halifax, and think it is one of the best 
books I have ever read.—[Magdalene. 


Home from the Party—I have written 


many letters to the Y F Table, but have 
never sent them, I will tell you of an acci- 
dent my brother and I had last summer. 
We were returning home rather late from 
a party, when our horse became frightened 
at a hole in the bridge, and jumped head 
first into the water. While the buggy was 
yet on the bridge, we jumped out. My 
brother got the horse out and we walked 
about three-quarters of a mile home 
through the mud. We woke father up and 
he and my brother got the buggy out, and 
the best part of it is that nothing was 
broken.—[Ninonette. 





Brother and I—We have taken this pa- 
per over a year, and we like it very much. 
I always read the Young Folks’ letters, and 
so I thought I would write and send the 

















picture of my brother and me. It was 
taken two years ago. I am 11. years old 
and have two brothers and two sisters. My 
youngest brother is a baby, 15 months old. 
I go to school and am in the fifth grade.— 
[s. A. M. G. 





A Ghost—Did any of you ever see a 
ghost? Once when I was.quite small I was 
sitting on the lawn one summer evening 
and I imagined I saw a skeleton, covered 
with a shroud, ride past on a white horse. 
Although I have never outgrown my im- 
aginative tendencies, I have never since’ 
seen a ghost.—[Alberta. 





Ranch—I have read so much about those 
living on farms and in cities, but where, 
oh where does our lovely ranch life come 
in? I live on a ranch and would like to 
hear from others enjoying the same charm- 
ing freedom.—[Trix. 








[22] 


Common Errors.* 
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[Twenty-seventh paper in our series, “To 
Be Happy Though Delicate,” by Ethelwyn 
Wetherald.] 

It is an error to suppose that a light meal 
taken every two or three hours is to be 
preferred, in debilitated conditions, to a 
more substantial meal taken twice or at 
most three times a day. Many weakly 
women keep themselves in a state of eter- 
nal invalidism by frequent lunches of crack- 
ers and weak cocoa, when by confining 
themselves to two meals a day, with not 
an atom between them, they might make 
one of them consist of roast beef and baked 
beans and the other of pea soup and brown 
bread. And they would eat these nutri- 
tious viands with the keen relish which 
means that they are likely to profit by them, 
and to gain from them the strength of 
which they are so much in need. 

It is an error to suppose that any ad- 
vertised nerve food or brain food can ever 
benefit nerves or brain a particle except 
as they are perfectly digested. Perfect di- 
gestion depends upon the good, natural, 
hearty appetite which comes from thor- 
oughly oxygenated blood, obtained from 
work within the limits of one’s strength 
in the open air. : 

It is an error to suppose that the medi- 
cine which is caled ‘‘an energetic blood 
maker” deserves it title in any other sense 
than that in which a whiplash might be 
called an energetic speed producer. The 
tonic or stimulant that makes you eat with 
a fictitious appetite and work with suppo- 
sitious strength is usually followed by re- 
action. Your physical powers have been 
whipped up—goaded to the utmost. They 
must either break down or be given the 
long rest to which they were previously en- 
titled. : 

It is an error to suppose that any.food 
or medicine which injures or weakens the 
digestive tract can really benefit the liver 
or kidneys or nerves or blood. In a sense, 
the stomach is the mother which feeds and 
nourishes all the other organs. If it is 
strengthened by a moderate amount of plain 
food, it is like a frugal housekeeper, turn- 
ing everything of the best account, and 
ministering to the comfort of all around it; 
but if it is persecuted and half poisoned by 
indigestible drugs designed to “help” the 
liver or kidneys, its powers of retaliation 
are as startling as they are deplorable. 

It is an error to suppose that appetite 
should invariably be satisfied. There is a 
natural and an unnatural appetite. The 
natural appetite is quiet; strong but not 
rampageous; ready to eat, but willing to 
wait an hour if dinner is not ready. The 
appetite of disease—the sort that often 
comes just before a fit of sickness—is rest- 
less, craving, desperate. It does not say, 
“T want to eat,” but “I must eat.” There is 
something ravenous and animal-like in the 
haste with which it fastens upon everything 
edible within reach. Gratifying such an ap- 
petite is simply heaping up wrath against 
the day of wrath. All the food it gets is 
fuel for the ensuing attack of sickness. 

It is an error to suppose that an indoor 
plant, no matter how carefully tended, can 
ever be as vigorous as the one that ob- 
tains its nourishment direct from sun and 
air and mother earth. There is ne course 
of massage, or baths, or carefully equal- 
ized temperature, or the best of selected 
foods, that can give one the natural out- 
door health and liveliness of the snowbird 
and the squirrel. We were never intended 
to lead sedentary lives, or to work with our 
brains more than with our hands and feet. 
No doubt a sickly shopgirl might marry a 
farmer and come out to live in the coun- 
try without a noticeable increase in her 
health; but in that case it would be found 
that she spent an unconscionable amount of 





*This series of articles began in our Dec 30, 
99, issue, with Our Rheumatic Friend. Then 
followed Bathing. Jan 6, 1900; Living Well, 
Jan 13; Taking Cold, Jan 20; Nervousness, Feb 
8: The Drug Habit, Feb 10; Spring Medicine, 
Beb 24: Rest, March 3; A Common Trouble, 
March 17; Insomnia, March 24; Mistaken Sense 
of Duty. March 31; Exercise, April 14; Invalid 
at Table, May 5; Chronic Dyspepsia, May 26; 
Beginning Right, June 9; Clothing, June 30; 
Nervous Prostration, July 14; Use of Pain, 
July 28; Needless Pain, Aug 11; Too Thin, Aug 
18; The Question of Recreation, Aug 25; 
Breathing, Sept 8; Massage, Sept 15; Influence 
of the Mind, Sept 22; Influence of the Body, 


Sept 29: A Mind at Ease, Oct 6; For Weak Di- 
gestions, Nov 3. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


*» 
time over the sewing machine or the prep- 
aration of doughnuts. 

It is an error to suppose that farmers’ 
wives suffer nervous breakdown from the 
alleged loneliness and monotony of their 
lives. “Why should I be lonely?’ asked 
Th«reau when he lived in a little hut in the 
wouds. “Is not this world one of the worlds 
in the milky way?’ And how can life be 
monotonous amid the infinite variety of na- 
ture? Life is lonely and monotonous in pro- 
portion as we are uninterested, and the bet- 
ter our health, the greater the number of 
objects in which we are interested. 

It is an error to suppose that this se- 
ries of articles is to last indefinitely, as 
it is coneluded in this number. I shall, 
however, be glad to answer any questions 
regarding health and hygiene through the 
columns of this journal—with the Editor’s 
kind permission. 





Seen at the Fairs. 





There was one counter and wall with ar- 
ticles from Alaska, What seemed to at- 
tract the most attention was the skin of a 
white jack rabbit and a blanket of squirrel 
skins. Among the quilts was a log cabin 
that was unlike our common log cabin, as 
it was really like a log house, even to the 
chimney, pdut the prettiest of all was a 
white ground, covered with roses.—[Mrs M. 
H. B 


The most striking piece of fancywork 
was a plush bed-scarf. It was made of 
panels about 15 inches wide and 20 inches 
long. Each panel was ornamented with 
flowers or a branch. One had a fine rep- 
resentation of a coxcomD, and another a big 
spider in its web suspended from a branch. 
Along the sides was a border about eight 
inches wide. This was decorated with a 
wild rose design. The blossoms were made 
of pink plush and the stems and leaves 
were worked with chenille. One lady éx- 
hibited two jardinieres, an umbrella stand, 
a small table and a picture frame, which 
she had made of pieces of broken crock- 
ery. The article to be decorated was first 
covered with a layer of putty. Then the 
pieces of crockery (of all sizes, shapes and 
colors) were stuck into it. The putty, which 
filled the cracks between the pieces, was 
scraped off smooth and gilded. The arti- 
cles were very ornamental and were useful, 
too. A unique sofa pillow was made of 
“blue prints’ sewed onto white muslin. 
They were ordinary blue prints made on 
white muslin instead of on paper.—[Minnie 
M. Thompson. 

Among the old-fashioned relics was a 
small, wonderfully well-preserved hook, 
with a parchment cover, bearing the date of 
nearly three centuries ago. The oldest chair 
was very curious, having one splint seat 
and a double back, and was used 150 years 
ago aS a wagon seat. In the call for the 
oldest candlestick, beautiful solid silver, 
with tray and snuf‘ers complete, down to 
quaint, rusty iron ones, were brought forth. 
A cunning little square box, composed of 
a wooden frame lined with brass, and a 
handle, was very interesting to many like 
myself, who never saw one before, al- 
though we knew our grandmothers all car- 
ried them to meeting in the days when 
stoves were not. There was also quite a 
display of the needlework of our grand- 
mothers or great-grandmothers. One was 
a neatly framed sampler, which depicted 
the last resting place of “Henry Noble, who 
departed this life seventeen hundred and 
seventy-seven,” the green of the willows 
and the white of the tombstcne looking as 
fresh as need be.—[Sarah Yates. 

The canned fruit and like products were 
ranged on shelves, one above the other, 
like steps. Each exhibitor’s collection was 
placed by itself and arranged as attract- 
ively as possible. The jellies were placed 
by themselves, near a large window, so 
the light could shine upon them and dis- 
play their color and clearness to the best 
advantage. In front of the shelves and sep- 
arated from them by a narrow alley, was 
a long table on which two large glass show- 
cases rested, in which the bread, cake, ete, 
were exhibited. On the table between the 
showcases was the “large egg” exhibit. The 
end of the tale was reserved for the judges. 
The judges were provided with knives, 
spoons and napkins. All jellies fruit but- 
ters, preserves, spiced fruit, pickles, honey 
and syrups were opened and tasted. No 
canned fruit was opened, unless two cans 
looked equally well, then they were opened 





and tasted. All bread, cake, etc, was tast- 


ed by the judges. There were two exhibits 
of cucumbers grown inside of. a narrow- 
necked bottle. One was a freak, being sev- 
eral large and small cucumbers grown to- 
gether, the other was ome mammoth cu- 
cumber that completely filled the bottle. 
The judges were not allowed to know the 
names of the exhibitors, numbers only be- 
ing used. Three ladies who were experts 
were selected for the judges.—{Marcia H., 
Howlett. 


—— 


Learned at Our Club. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT, 





“The hcusekeepers’ club” is very much in 
vogue this season, bidding fair to be a 
grand success among the maids and ma- 
trons who desire to keep up with the times, 
not only in the care of their homes, but 
also in social lines. The members meet 
once a fortnight from 4 to 6, at the homes of 
the different members, and while needles 
fly in and out of dainty pieces of fancy- 
work, they tatk about up-to-date methods 
of managing a house, “upstairs, downstairs 
and in my lady’s chamber.” They also 
discuss how to entertain, points of eti- 
quette, etc. No subject that may be help- 
ful is too commonplace. 

At a recent meeting borax was found to be 
an important factor in the household. All 
were surprised at its possibilities, and the 
great variety of uses it can be put to. Below 
are given a few suggestions jotted down ina 
notebook for future reference. 

Borax is a great purifier, and therefore is 
a most desirable article for the washroom, 
as it is remarkably effective in the re- 
moval of dirt and perfectly harmless to 
any kind of fabric. For the purpose of 
softening hard water, it is superior to soda. 
A strong solution removes the most obsti- 
nate stain from cotton or linen. Two ounces 
added to the water in which clothes are 
washed will not only save soap, but makes 
them white, as well. For fine table linen 
and embroidered doilies, use pure white 
soap containing borax. It removes yellow- 
ness from white goods that have lain un- 
used for some time. If articles of delicate 
texture are soaked.over night in a solution 
of borax and water, and rinsed the follow- 
ing morning, little rubbing will be needed. 
Borax imparts an extra polish to starched 
clothes, used in the proportion of a scant 
teaspoonful to a tablespoonful of dry 
starch. 

For use in the kitchen, borax is a valu- 
able cleansing agent. There is nothing bet- 
ter for washing out the sink, or for keep- 
ing it free from water bugs, than powdered 
borax, and is effective in keeping away 
cockroaches and other insects, in a cup- 
board where food is kept. Nothing is bet- 
ter for cleaning the kitchen table, sponges 
or dish cloths. Brass and copper are 
cleaned by scouring with a damp rag 
dipped in powdered borax. As a toilet ac- 
cessory it is indispensable. Borax water 
will not only remove soil and stains from 
the hands, but will keep them white and 
smooth, if a bottle of it is kept on the wash 
stand and added to the wash water ev- 
ery time the hands are washed. A soap 
that is excellent for cleaning woodwork, 
marble, silver, glass and for other pur- 
poses, is made by dissolving 3 oz borax in 1 
gal hot water, adding 2 Ibs of good white 
soap shaved fine, and stirring all together 
in a jar until it is melted. When cool it 
will form a jelly. A tablespoonful put in 
a gallon of water will make a strong lather 
and will be found extremely useful in laun- 
dry, kitchen and bathroom. 





Letter Circle News—The last round of 
104 took 55 days, the fastest time yet; a 
“business round,” containing by-laws, is on 
the way. No 119 is trying to make its circle 
“not only a source of pleasure, but some- 
thing beneficial.” Nos 26 and 139 are try- 
ing to get their pictures together for pub- 
lication. “‘Aunt Mary” of No 44, who also 
was a Tabler, died last August. She wrote 
jolly letters and’is greatly missed in her 
circle. 


Mr Wickwire: What is the woman across 
the road trying to sing’? 


Mrs Wickwire: “My Sweetheart’s the 
Man in the Moon.” 
Mr Wickwire: Well, if he doesn’t hear 


her it isn’t her fault. 







MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Talk Around the Table. 


Normal Teachers—I have been sitting at 
the Table regularly for more than a year 
now, every week, and have been polite 
enough to listen to all the talk. But lately 
Der Schule Lehrer and Erin-go-bragh have 
had an exchange of confidences which 
drouses me from my lethargy. The first 
one says she is teaching ’way out on the 
frontier, where a normal graduate preced- 
ed her, and so the school is very hard. The 
second one says that she is lonesome, too, 
and her salary is poor. She says, too, that 
“normal graduates are good theorists, but 
we everyday people are left’ to do the 
work.” Here in Minnesota the normal 
graduates have the good theories and put 
them into practice. They all have a chance 
to practice, because there is such a demand 
for normal graduates. I feel safe in saying 
that you will find them in every village 
that contains a graded school, and in many 
of the country schools, and in all of the 
best positions in the city schools, of course. 
The state is now offering each district a 
handsome appropriation if it will hire a 
first-grade teacher for the year, and here 
is the graduate’s chance. You girls bet- 
ter save your money and attend a normal 
school and so get the theories to go with 
your good working capacities. Then no 
more of this frontier life is necessary, un- 
less you wish it. That is just what I did. 
[A Normalite. 


Greatness and Littleness—We have en- 


joyed many carriage excursions this sum- 
mer. Leaving home in the morning, we 
would drive until noon, stop to feed our 
horse and eat our lunch in some wayside 
grove, and return in the afternoon by a dif- 
ferent route. One of these, to the place of 
my birth, was particularly interesting. We 
ate our lunch in the dooryard, making mer- 
ry over our bottle of homemade wine. I 
peered into the wells, explored the barns 
and ate apples off the trees planted before 
I was borr. Standing there that perfect 
September day, beside the ruins of the old 
house lately razed to the ground, places 
were pointed out to .me and incidents re- 
told which had “made stories’”’ for my child- 
hood. I thought of the changes time had 
wrought for better and for worse in the 
lives there lived out. I heard of their suc- 
cesses-and reverses, of their disappoint- 
ments and rejoicings. of their faults and 
foibles, swept aside’ like the chaff of last 
year into oblivion. I thought how little we 
know of the people within hand’s-touch of 
us, of whom Percival says: 
“In men whom men pronounce divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot; 
In men whom men condemn as ill, 
I find so much of goodness still, 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two, when God has not.” 


I thought, too, how little we know of our- 
selves, how little we try to get acquainted 
with ourselves. We talk of the flight of 
time, of the quick transitions from infancy 
to childhood, and from childhood to ma- 
turity, yet how slow is our real, our inner 
growth,—the opening of our inner eyes 
which see the greatness in the little things 
about us, and the littleness of the so-called 
great things. We find just what we seek 
and the “mind is its own place.’’—[Evange- 
line. 


Little Human Animals—The answers 
sent in reply to unhappy Grandmother have 
surprised one reader at least. There are 
meddlesome grandmothers, we all know. 
but this one’s case, as she states it, is very 
plain. The scientific treatment of this poor 
baby seems to be acting against nature, 
and the more people learn, the more they 
see the wisdom in nature’s ways. Many 
old ways in treatment of babies are now 
considered harmful and abandoned. The ba- 
bies of thoughtful people are not rocked, 
“joggled” and patted to sleep, nor fed when- 
ever they,cry. This plan of treating little 
human animals like their companions,in the 
same kingdom ought to make them com- 
fortable and happy, like the little puppies 
and kittens, and as free from continual cry- 
ing. Hard crying, until exhaustion quiets, 
is all wrong. The “up-to-date” mothers of 
my acquaintance would not allow it. And 
think of the dreadful thirst of anyone kept 
from one draught of cool water through 
such a summer as the last! The “malted 


milk” is food, and also the “bovinine’’—not 
one drop of drink. 
could menzion 


If space permitted, I 


several instances where 





mother’s care was the worst possible. 
Motherhood does not change the nature, 
and the selfish and unwise are unwise still. 
Grandmother, accept sympathy for your- 
self and the poor baby from—[A_ Chiel 
Takin’ Notes. 





“Bird’—It often occurs to me, in notic- 
ing the Christian names of earnest workers 
in any great cause, that parents are very 
short-sighted in choosing names for their 
children. There are many names which 
may be appropriate for children, but lack 
dignity and significance’ when applied to 
an adult. I remember a very tall, heavily 
built young lady, whose fond parents named 
Bird. She was a successful teacher and a 
quiet, dignified lady, but one never heard 
her name but its inappropriateness was at 
once suggested. There are so many old, 
beautiful Christian names, which history 
and association have endeared to us, that it 
seems folly to coin names which are mean- 
ingless, and often silly. Earl, King, Duke, 
in their original use, have a meaning, but 
I never knew just what title or honor they 
conferred on an American boy.—[Bloomy- 
Fair Slafter. 





Elgin Watches 


possess accuracy and endurance 
under all conditions and in all 
degrees of temperature. 
Full Ruby Jeweled. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere 
An Elgin Watch ‘ 
word fe in”? 2 are ae ‘ 
ly guaranteed. 


NATIONAL WATCH CO. ELGIN, ILL 











[23] 
TF you look at a dozen com- 
mon. lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear: 


Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 
hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 

Our “Index” describes o/f lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 


the right size and shape of for . 
We mail it FREE savas 


Address Macrery. Pirrsbureh. Pa. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 






















Te EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who pays one 
dolar we will send this jourra!l to Jan, | thus 
giving the rest of this year free from the the 


subscription ts received. 

Acopy of the American A st Year 
Book and Almanac for 1901,a bwwok of over 
600 pages and of great reference vaiue two all, is 
cluded with each subscripi 

The above is a special offer which is made at no 
other season of the year, and we would request you 
as a favor to show our journal to your friends and 
neighbors and ask them to subscribe. 

Asan inducement for you to get up a club we will 
send our journal ome year free in return for 
three new subscribers at one dollar, and include 
@ copy of our Year Book with each subscripton. 









This is the best time of the year for 
getting subscriptions,and we trust you will 
begin at once an energetic canvass of your 
neighborhood and make good use of the 
above offer. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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A new and remarkably attractive pub- 
lication, profusely illustrated with por- 
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striking news features of The Daily 
Tribune. Speszial War Despatches, Do- 
mestic an Foreign Correspondence, 
Short Stories, Humorous Illustrations, 
Industrial Information, Fashion Notes, 
Agricultural Matters carefully treated, 
and Comprehensive and Reliable Finan- 
cial and Market Reports. In short it is 
a thoroughly up-to-date daily family 
newspaper for busy people. 
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New York Weekly 
Tribune. 
PUBLISHED ON THURSDAY. 


For Over Fifty-Eight Years a National 
Family Paper for Farmers and Villagers, 


Whose readers have represented the very 
best element of our country population. 

It gives all important news of the 
Nation and World, the most reliable 
Market Reports, Fascinating Short 
Stories, an unexcelled Agricultural De- 
artment, Scientific and Mechanical In- 
ormation, Fashion Articles for the 
Women, Humorous Illustrations for old 
and young. It is “The People’s Paper” 
for the entire United States. 


fegmier ce? $1.00 Per Year. 
$1.25 Per Year. 


We furnish it with 
this Journal for 
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[24] 
A “Natural” Couple. 


This couple, shown at a recent fair, had 
bodies of long, oval pumpkins, limbs of 
pumpkins of the straight-necked variety, 
arms of crooked-necked squashes and the 
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neads of small, round, golden pumpkins. 
The man’s hat was a flat squash, while 
his companion’s hair was of corn silk and 
her dress of broom corn. Their hands were 
beets cut in halves, with the red finger 
peppers for fingers. Their eyes were white 
onions of the Silver King variety, with 
black kidney beans for the pupils. The 
noses were Washington pears, the cheeks 
Strawberry apples, the teeth were lima 
beans, shelled, while the ears were lima 
beans in the pods 





Fancy Cheeses. 


M. C. EASTMAN. 





At this time of year the farmer’s wife, if 
she live near town, can pick many a stray 
penny by the making and marketing of 
little cream cheeses. They are easily made 
as follows: 

Mix 1 pt cream and 3 cups fresh milk; 
add % teaspoon liquid rennet. Whip the 
mixture thoroughly for three minutes, then 
let it stand for three hours, or until it is 
well clotted and firm. Turn it out in a 
cloth and spread over a sieve, to drain off 
the greater part of the whey. After this, 
tie it up in the cloth and hang it in some 
cool place to drip, like pot cheese. When 
it has drained this way for 12 hours, line 
little cups holding about a gill each with 
sheer buttered muslin. Season the curds 
with salt, and fill the lined cups. Put a 
slight weight on each one, and in an hour 
they will be ready to serve. 

Another cheese is made by taking equal 
quantities of milk and cream, and for ev- 
ery 3 pts stir in four drops of liquid ren- 
net. Beat all together until very frothy, 
then set it away to stand for 12 hours. 
Drain it and tie it in a cloth to drip 12 
hours, then press it in cloth into a perforat- 
ed mold large enough to hold it. After two 
hours take it out and rub it with salt, two 
and bottom, and lay it on a clean board in 
a well-aired place, turning it and sprinkling 
it with salt every 24 hours. At the end of 
three days the cheese will be ready for use, 





Odd Fancywork Fancies. 


ANNA R. JACKSON, 





One fine set of doilies and centerpiece was 
embroidered in golden buttercup; it received 
first premium. One novel sofa cushion was 
made of the crown linings of gentlemen’s 
hats, brier-stitched together in yellow. 


Some of the pieces were black, some white, 


put together in crazy design. Several were 
made of the golden colored cigar ribbons, 
the brand of cigar printed in black, the 
ribbon laid on in log cabin and other ways. 
Another suggested Princeton, having a 
black P on yellow center. A dainty, deli- 
cate cushion was of dotted swiss, the dots 
embroidered alternately in pink and green, 
the ruffle the same and edged with the 
same two colors of baby ribbon. 

Another, similar in delicacy, was made 
of long strips of two-inch lace insertion and 
hemstitched nainsook, finished around by 








a bobbinet ruffle edged with yellow baby 
ribbon, the foundation cushion being of 
yellow. Another of white silk embroidered 
heavily in conventional design, had a three- 
inch ruffle of pink ribbon. A rich cover of 
green denim was embroidered in red and 
had a red satin ruffle. Several were made 
of red and white or blue and white check 
gingham, with a heavy spider web, and a 
darning design in white darning cotton. The 
most conspicuous quilt was the flag quilt, 
composed of about 36 flags of the nations, 
each in its respective colors, so neatly 
pieced as to seem printed in its colors. Each 
flag had a black staff and was on a square 
of white for background, the name of the 
country written below. The squares were 
separated by strips of red, white and blue 
in horizontal position. The quilt was lined 
with yellow, and was instructive as it was 


gay. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


To Clean Carpets—Make a strong suds 


with soapbark and water, and add a suffi- 
cient quantity of fuller’s earth to make a 
thin batter. Dip a brush in this, brush a 
small area of the carpet, and wash out the 
soap with a clean sponge and warm 
water to which a little salt has been added. 
Then dry with a sponge and dry -cloths 
Carpets may be washed in this way while 
on the floor, but it is better to take them 
up and spread them ‘over a table as you 
wash them, hanging them over a line to 
dry thoroughly before putting down again 
Washed in this way there is no danger of 
the colors running, and the work is much 
easier than when they are put in a tub and 
rubbed until clean. A little borax rubbed 
on any grease spots will remove them, and 
lemon juice will take out fruit stains. For 
ink spots, rub with a dampened sulphur 
match.—[L. M. Annable. 








WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


our famous, reliable, easy running 


Kenwood & Arlington Machines. 
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SEND NO MONEY 


30 DAY'S FREE TRIALS ™ 


22933 IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


Before paying us one cent you can remove the machine from 
your freight depot, uncrate it, use itin 
a searching, critical trial on all kinds of work, test the sewin 
a) running gealnes and determine f Dsolutely its strength, e 
new “on approval” plan is full 
ecial bowing Machine Catalogue, mailed FREE. 
We can give you valuable points in selecting a — 
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ciency and 
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n your home 30 
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#3 Kenwood & Arlington **’iSunes 
a partie w with u to-date, desirable features such as Self Thresdip Shuttle, 
<o Self Setti @ Needi c Automatic Bobbin Winder, etc. 25,000 
ar owners praise ¢ hem. They are chea mages in the ion to buy. 
oo anteed 20 years. We ufacture twenty-three different styles froma 89 up. 
== 355.00 Arieron ‘ai scien $12.58 Cash Buyers Union, 
ene. . 156-164 WEST VAN BUREN ST.,. 
NO» 139. 00 Kenwood 1.50 | Dept. 8-42, CHICAGO, ILL. 











FREE! Dinwan SET TO LADY AGENTS 





—REFERENOCES: Postmaster, any Mer- 
om Agency, Express Po or Banks. 


A 
curing Three Agen’ 
Write to us at con it will pay you to do so. 
WE PAY FREIGHT and allow time to de« 
liver goods before paying for them, 


292 West Front Street, 


For the sale of only 30 one-pound packages of 
eur Celebrated Imperial Baking Powder 
and to assist our Agents in making quick sales, we allow 
them to Fr FREE with every pound, a beautiful deco- 

rated an 
Saucer an 


gid traced Cup, Saucer, seven-inch Plate, Fruit 
Individual Butter. 
18-pound order secures a 56-piece Tea Set. 


An 
We also have Spices, Extracts and Baking Powder Offe: 
with many vgiuapie Premiums to agents. ™ ts * 


56-piece Tea Set : given to ony lady who assists us in se- 
Lady Agents Wanted. 


CHARLTON A. MARSHALL, 
cincinnare, OHIO. 
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& to prove it, ev 
cure for a pation, indigestion & to 
decorated set & 48 pieces of silver p 
eprer set which we give absolute 
we | Pills nm fom moat, when sold send us the 
with the Butter knife, Sugar Spoon & ot & dep ty set, Ge 
144 piece desovated i Set will be sy oo 














& Salt & 








but the truth. You can get 


— a 
— —_ , & 
5 i ys. 
lated kni 12 forks, 12 tea & 12 table spoons for sell- 
niv ‘or’ spoons 
pa emsoated We havea reputation for square & honest dealing 


honest person who sells 6 boxes of our Vegetable Pills at 25 cts. a box, a 


breakfast, dinner or tea sct (1i¢ Pieces) & 12 sil- 





We i an old reliable concern, & 


PUIMPINNERSET 





G4) 48 PIECES SILVERWARE 


Arare chance, No de- 















id liver, will receive our generous offer of a FZ 
table ware with a beautiful Butter knife, Sugar 


tely free ee selling the 6 boxes of Pills. Don’t send a cent, order 
1.50 & we . guawentee if ist comey, with our offer we shall send hy 





2 Table Spoons, 12 Tea Spoons & 


Forks, 
uarantee the dishes & 


2 Knives, 


silverware full mze for family use, address Le "OETTNER, Supt, Dept. F, 30 W. 13TH ST., N. ¥. CITY. 











:$936 SALARY PER YEAR weeny: 


ed ca 


ble, reliable persons in every 


Sat. and expense money advanced eac 





oy absolutely sure and all expenses; a ight, bonartid le. lo, defin 





company of solid Snencia! reputation ; 
salary, n ssion; salary 


DARD Neuer. Da Caxton ey CHICAGO. 















EARHART'S IMPROVED 


(unt : { “ - ATTACHMENT. 
‘ from 


it = 


Knits everything, 
homespun or wees td 
ual to hand-kni 
: oop. Practical, 
— Simple. ustrated in- 
MONEY — ‘ Yetruction teaches you all 
E ” about it. Only machine made 
with iBBInG arraaue, Ahead of all competitors. 
Satisfaction rua lain and ribbed samples free. 
Address,J E GEARHAR Clearfield. Pa. 


SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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| Figen Ara 
[8] Wanted 


We desire to secure a number of riencea 
* vassers for the * AMERICAN "AGRI SLTURIST ” 
= ag? - Galo, West Bay Virginie ands 
e Sou an ennsylvania on SALA 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states ¢ 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Good Things from Corn Meal. 


Raised Corn Bread: Mix together 1 qt 
corn meal and 1. pt wheat flour, make a 
hole in the mixture and pour in the follow- 
ing: Two ounces melted butter, 1 teaspoon 
salt and % yeast cake dissolved in 1% pts 
warm sweet milk. Mix all together in a 
very stiff batter ,and set to rise in buttered 
tins; when light, bake slowly.—[X. 

Corn Meal Gems: Beat 1 egg, add 1 pt 
buttermilk and a little salt. Now stir in 
1 cup flour and sufficient corn meal to make 
a rather stiff batter. Dissolve 4 teaspoon 
saleratus in a little water and beat into 
the mixture. Pour into well-greased iron 
gem pans and bake for 15 to 20 minutes in 
a very hot oven.—[E. M. Lucas. 

I have read several recipes for making 
corn bread and will venture to send mine, 
which is easily made and very satisfactory, 
at least to my family,—made from western 
corn, too. Use 3 cups sour milk, or not too 
rich buttermilk (sometimes I[ take part 
water), Wy cup dark molasses, 1 
teaspoon salt, I heaping teaspoon 
soda and equal quantities of corn meal and 
graham to make a stiff batter. Bake in 
deep pans, mcédcerately, for 1% hours. Good 
either hot or cold.—{Mrs F. M. Chamber- 
lain, Warnecke, § D. 

Corn Muffins: To the yolks of 2eggs add 
1 cup milk, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 cup corn 
meal and ¥% cup flour, also 1 teaspoon bak- 
ing powder. Beat thoroughly, add the 
beaten whites of the eggs and bake in muf- 
fin pans.—[Lalia Mitchell. 

Baked Indian Pudding: Place 1 qt milk 
in a saucepan over the fire. When ready 
to boil, stir in 4 tablespoons fine corn meal, 
which has been moistened in cold milk 
enough to render it of a lumpless, creamy 
consistency. After it is thoroughly mixed 
in the hot milk, add 3 tablespoons molasses, 
a little salt, and boil rapidly for 10 min- 
utes. Pour into a well-buttered pudding 
dish and place in a moderately hot oven. 
It will bake so as to be as good as the av- 
erage in two hours, but the longer it bakes 
the better it will be.. Stir the pudding fre- 
quently to prevent the top from burning, 
and in the last half hour add 1 tablespoon 





butter. A little grated nutmeg is also an 
improvement to its flavor.—[{Eleanor M, 
Lucas. 





Batter Cakes—Clara Kooke is mistaken. 
In a recent issue she says mix the soda and 
milk before putting in the flour. This will 
mislead some one. It is the carbonic acid 
gas that raises the cakes, but Clara’s plan 
lets it escape before it is put into the 
fiour.—[J. H. Creighton. 


Chestnut Pudding—Shell 1 pt chestnuts 
and boil them briskly in salted water 45 
minutes. Then, having drained them, re- 
move thoroughly the thin inner, reddish 
skin, and mash and press through a sieve. 
Cream together next 4 tablespoons butter 
and \% Ib sugar, whereon beat in the yolks 
of 4 eggs, 
milk, % cup bread or cracker crumbs and 
the juice and grated rind of 1 lemon. Hav- 
ing beaten and stirred all together until 
perfectly light and smooth, mix in lightly 
the whites of 4 eggs beaten to a stiff froth, 
then put in a buttered mold and steam for 
three-quarters of an hour. Serve with 
sweetened whipped cream.—[F. O. Sibley. 





Apple Puffs—Bake 8 large, well-flavored 
apples. While hot, take a pint of their 
pulp, add to it 1 scant cup sugar, a grated 
nutmeg and the juice of half a lemon. Beat 
this mixture until light, then add the well- 
beaten yolks of 3 eggs, and fold in the 
whites whipped to a s‘iff froth. Have at 
hand a cup of bread crumbs that have 
browned in butter. Put the crumbs and 
the prepared apple pulp in alternate layers 
in a buttered pudding dish, and bake 25 
minutes. Serve w'th sweetened cream.— 
TKatharine E. Megee. 





Cooking an Old Fowl—Take one weigh- 
ing 7 or 8 Ibs, singe, wash and stuff as for 
roasting. In making the dressing, use 8 
erackers rolled fire. a few sage leaves 
heated a minute avd siftel throvgh a fine 
wire sieve (or tab’esnoonful of prepared 


sage), % Ib butter, a pinch of salt and pep- 
Moisten the mixture with boiling wa- 
liver, 
an egg a‘*d-d 
stuffing 


per. 
ter. Add _ the 
chopped, while 
provement... Put: the 


heart and gizzard 
is an im- 
inside the 





add also the chestnuts, 1 cup } 





THE GOOD COOK 


fowl, sew together the opening, tie wings 
and legs to the body, p-a.e in a steamer 
that lets no steam esc.pe. Don’t let the 
bird touch the water. Stcam four or more 
hours, being careful that it is not done to 
fall to pieces.—[E. B. 





Date Gems—One cup dates cut fine, 2 cups 


sweet milk, 1 large spoon butter, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder and 3 cups flour. One beat- 
en egg should be stirred in with the flour. 
Bake in gem pans 20 minutes in a hot oven, 
Chopped dried fruit may be substituted for 
the dates.—[E. C. 





Fruit Cake—A teacupful each of sugar 
and molasses, % teacup butter, % cup milk 
in which a heaping teaspoon soda has been 
dissolved, half a nutmeg, 1 teaspoon of cin- 
mamon, % teaspoon of ground cloves, a 
pound of raisins seeded and chopped, 6 tea- 
cups flour.—[S. E. W. 





Fruit Cookies—Two cups brown sugar, 
1 cup butter, % cup thick sour cream, 3 
eggs, 1 cup raisins seeded and chopped, 1 
cup currants, 1 cup figs cut fine, % cup 
citron cut fine, 1 teaspoonful each cloves, 
nutmeg and cinnamon. Flour to roll soft. 
These improve with age.—[{Luella. 





Badges—No circle member may purchase 
a badge until his or her circle secretary has 
complied with the conditions of Article 5, 
Section 1, of the constitution, which was 
published in the July 14 issue. The address 
of the club secretary to whom the circle 
secretaries are to report is Miss Mary I. 
Noble, Monson, Mass. The Letter Club Ed- 
itor is ready at any time to receive orders 
for badges. The applicant must send 10 
cents and in each case specify the number 
of his or her circle. If that circle is re- 
ported by the club secretary to have com- 
plied with the conditions of Article 5, Sec- 
tion 1, the badge will be sent at once. 


Smile and Suifer. 


That’s the motto of many a woman’s 
life. She manages the house, receives 
friends, entertains company, with a moan 
in the mouth which is stifled and a smile 
on the face which is a mask to cover up 
her pain. Only 
those who note the 
dark ringed eyes, 
s, the lines about 
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pe the real: story. 
Such women are 
among the most 
grateful for the 
cures performed 
by the use of Dr. 
= Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. To 
smile and not to 
suffer is something 
wonderful to them. 
Women suffering 
from female weak- 
ness, inflamma- 
tion, ulceration or 
the drains that so 
weaken the body, 
may take “ Favor- 
ite Prescription” 
with almost abso- 
lute certainty of 
cure. It’s sure to 
help. It’s almost sure to heal. It has 
cured ninety-eight per cent. of those 
who gave it a fair and faithful trial. 

Mrs. H. A. Alsbrook, of Austin, Lonoke Co., 
Ark., writes: “After five months of great suf- 
— with female weakness I write this for the 
benefit of other sufferers from the same afilic- 
tion. I doctored with our family physician 
without any good results, so my husband urged 
me to try Dr. Pierce’s medicines—which T did, 
with wonderful results. I am completely cured. 
I took four bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription, four of his ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery’ and two vials of his ‘ Pleasant Pellets.’ ” 

Sick women are invited to consult Dr. 
Pierce by letter free. All correspond- 
ence confidential. Address Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















To the agent send- 
ing us the largest 
list of subscribers for The 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Saturday Even- 
ing Post up to May 1,1901$ 
$500 to the next largest, 


and soon. 764 of our 
agents will share in the 
distribution of $18,000, 
besides receiving a good 
commission for all work 


done. 
Send for particulars 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P 
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REN: MT SS rll 
is an accurate rifle; puts . . 
every shot just where you -. 
hold it; is light weight, ~;f 
gracefully outlined, a bona ! 
fide arm in appearance and ‘» 
construction. Nothing -: 
cheap about it but the price 





Eas “pests 
5 4 a 2%, 
A rifie which does not cost much, but 


will«o the work. Made three cali- 
bers—.22, .25, and .32 rim-fire. 


No. 17, Plain Open Sights, $6.00 
No. 18, Target Sights, $8.50 


Ask for the “FAVORITE.” If not in 
stock we will send, prepaid, on receipt 
of price. 


Send stamp for our new 132-page cata. 
logue with description of our entire line. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL 60., 
P.0. Bor 197. Chicopee Falls,Mass, 














THE ROPAGATION 
OF PLANTS. 


By ANDREW S&S. FULLER. Tilustrated with numerous 
anvravings. An eminentl ractical and useful work, 
Jescribes the process of hy izing and crossing species 
and varieties, aud also the many different modes by which 
evltivated plants may be propagated and multiplied. 
Cioth, 12m. Postpaid, $1.50 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette PL,New Yorke 
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Battenberg Pincushion Cover. 


MRS H, L. MILLER. 





For this cover 2 yds of braid and 9 rings 
are required. Two widths of braid can be 
used and in this way left-overs from other 





BATTENBURG PINCUSHION COVER. 


pieces of work can be utilized, or one width 
only of braid will do. For the cushion, cut 
two circular péeces of silk or satin of any 
desired color, just the size of the lace. Put 
a double ruffle of the material or of ribbon 
around the outer edge of the circular pieces 
and stuff solid with sawdust, bran or corn 
meal. Press into shape and baste the lace 
top in place. No one could ask for a daint- 
ier Christmas gift. 


Some Dainty Gifts. 


EVELYN M. PARSONS. 








No 1 is a sachet made of white linen. Cut 
the linen three times as long as the width. 
Take one-third the flap and on it embroi- 
der violets. Buttonhole the edge with 
white silk or lavender if one chooses. Fold 
one-third of the linen at the other end 
over the middle third and put in cotton 





batting sprinkled with sachet powder. Turn 
in the edges at the side, also the opening 
at the top of the pocket, baste and stitch 
all around. Turn over the embroidered piece 
and fasten to the pocket with a few 
stitches. 

The needlebook (No 2) is made of white 
linen over cardboard. The wild roses are 
worked in Kensington stitch and the scrolls 
in green or gold thread. The cardboard is 

















and lined. Leaves of 


linen 
flannel are put between the two hearts and 
the whole tied together with ribbons. 


covered with 


No 3 is a return dial, and. a very ap- 
propriate gift for a man. It may be made 
of linen, the design embroidered and the 
figures embroidered or inked, or it may be 
made of water color paper and the design 
painted. A pretty size is 5 in withthe cir- 











BUSY FINGERS 


cle 3% in. The little pointer may be 
bought at any fancy goods store and is put 
in the center, around which it revolves. 


College Colors—A photo frame, banner, 


sofa pillow or any article suitable for room 
decoration makes a most desirable gift for 
a student if the color of his or her alma 
mater is used in its creation. The follow- 
ing list of colleges and universities and 
their colors may be of great assistance to 
one thinking of making such a gift: Yale, 
bright dark blue; Harvard, cardinal red; 
Brown, brown and white; Columbia, light 
blue and white; Cornell, cornelian and 
white; Johns Hopkins, black and old gold; 
Princeton, orange and black; Oberlin, crim- 
son and gold; Dartmouth, dark green; Am- 
herst, purple and white; university of Chi- 
cago, maroon; Leland Stanford, Jr, car- 
dinal; university of Michigan, maize and 
blue; Bowdoin, white; Lehigh, brown and 
white; Wesleyan, cardinal and black; Wil- 
liams, royal purple; university of Philadel- 
phia, red and blue; Rutgers. scarlet; Col- 
gate, maroon and orange; Hamilton, blue 














Nol 


and buff: Vassar, rose and gray; Smith, 
white; Mt Holyoke, light blue; Wellesley, 
blue. 





The hardest work in life is not to be 
energetic, but to be patient.—[E. W. 


Interesting, If True, 


You Can Try It For Yourself and 
Prove It. 


One grain of the active principle in Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 3000 
grains of meat, eggs or other wholesome 
food, and this claim has been proven by 
actual experiment, which anyone can per- 
form for himself in the following manner: 
Cut hard-boiled eggs into very small 
pieces, as it would be if masticated, place 
the egg and two or three of the tablets in a 
bottle or jar containing warm water heated 
to 98 degrees (the temperature of the body) 
and keep it at this temperature for three 
and one-half hours, at the end of which 
time the egg will be as completely digested 
as it would have been in the healthy stom- 
ach. of a hungry boy. 

The point of this experiment is that what 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do to the 
ege in the bottle it will do to the egg or 
meat in the stomach, and nothing else will 
rest and invigorate the stomach so safely 
and effectually. Even a little child can take 
Stuart’s Tablets with safety and benefit 
if its digestion is weak, and the thousands 
of cures accomplished by their regular daily 
use are easily explained when it is under- 
stood that they are composed of vegetable 
essences, aseptic pepsin, diastase and Gold- 
en Seal, which mingle with the food and di- 
gest it thoroughly, giving the overworked 
stomach a chance to recuperate. 

Dieting never cures dyspepsia, néither do 
pills.and cathartic medicines, which sim- 
ply irritate and inflame the intestines. 

When enough food is eaten and prompt- 
ly digested there will be no constipation, 
nor in fact will there be disease of any kind 
because good digestion means good health 
in every organ. 

The merit and success of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets are worldwide and they are 
sold at the moderate price of 50 cts for full- 
sized package in every drug store in the 
United States and Canada, as well as in 
Europe. 

For the information of those interested, a 
little book will be mailed free by address- 
ing F. A. Stuart Co, Marshall, Mich, giving 
briefly the symptoms of the various forms 
of stomach weakness, causes and cure. 


Agricultural Books Sone ty tuesce 
New York, for Complete Catalog. ag se 





















Are You Deaf?? 


All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD-H ane 
are now CURABLE by our now anvention: only those born 
deaf are incurable. HEAD NOISES CEASE IMMEDIATELY. 
gate your - _. Examination and advice free. 

urself at home * 2 pee cost. 


International Aural Clinic, Se4 
For Railroad and 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY <= 


Commercial Serv- 

Typewriting 

Gasese rie POEL guaranteed. 
atalog Free. F ELECRAPH 
SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa. 


$0) Fide WE ADI Salary 


MEN yg 
A YEAR| #33: 
to REPRE- 


SENT US 
0 APPOINT ING AGENTS! 
Pa to travel, oe for local work. Rapidpromotion. New 
brilliant lines, ok lans, old-established house, ideal employ 


ment. STAFFOR D PRESS C0., New Haven, Conn. 


Salle A 
CHICAGO. 











Send us your adé@ress 


and we will showyou 
a Day Sure S228 
absolutely sure; we 

furnish the y: and teach you free, you work in 


the oy where ~s _ 
of sibs to eons 


Send us a address and we will 
tee a clear profit 

Write at once. 

Bex350, Detroit, Mich, 





day's a absolutely saree 
FACTUBING CO., 








yearly to Christian man or woman to qualify 
for permanent position of trust in your home 
ounty to manage our correspondence. Enclose self] 
dressed envelope to H. A. SHERMAN. General Secy. 
rcoran Building, Opp.U.S.Treasury, Washington, D. 5 











Our Twentieth 
Century 
Proposition 


EBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, “the authentic, una- 

— ed, revised and enlarged edition,” 
solutely free of cost, is “taking” like a 
are ire A See American Agriculturist for 
October 6, 13 or 27, for further particulars, 


Forz the price of the Dictionary alone, % 
we give ten new subscriptions to either 


389s: 


American Agriculturist or to the great monthb- 
ly magazine,Good Peceeens. “conducted 
in the interests of the higher life of the 

household, ” and make you a present of the 
great Dictionary. Get ten new names at Bl 
each and the ictionary is yours without 
cost. The Dictionary will sent for five 
new subscribers at $l each to either paper 
and $5 additional, making $10 in all. Or for 
210 you get the book and your net 9 subscrip- 
tion to either paper for three year 

This is the edition of Webster's Interna- 
tional > Te fy i this year, 10 x 13 
inches closed inches thick, weight 16 
pe. anak ~ 2300 pages. nearly 

lustrations, colored plates, binding full 
sheep, leather index. 





This is the genuine edition, issued ye 
the sole and exclusive publishers. By th ce 
biggest deal ever made in the publishing ® 
business, we are able to make this unprec- 
edented offer for getting this greatest of 
all works of reference absolutely free of 
cost. Send eight cents in stamps for out- % 
fit, which sum may be deducted from y aoe : 
first remittance. Address all orders, sub- 
scriptions, remittances, etc, etc, to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


52 Lafayette Place - New York City 
SSSSSSLFTFFTFTTITSTITFSTITITFTTFIIT 
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E lapeen ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS..... 

will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 

tisement in this journal. 





the most 
country, are here 


The Home Dressmaker. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
pattern houses 
offered for 


reliable 


CENTS each, 


postpaid; 


arrangement with the manufacturers. 


132—LADIES’ 
LERO WAIST. 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40-inch bust. The 


illustration shows a _ bo- 
lero waist in black vel- 
vet, with full front and 
undersleeves of pale 


blue crepe de chine, and 
Cluny lace trimming. 
Sodices in this style 
may be made of panne; 
Persian silks, taffeta, 
satin or lace, combined 
with mousseline de soie, 
chiffon or hand- painted 
tissues, taffeta, applique 
embroidery 


or all-over 
nets 





8116—LADIES’ FAN- 


CY COAT SLEEVES. 
34, 38 and 42-inch bust. 
The seasons new out- 
side garments have 
brought forw ird = innu- 
merable fancy sleeves, 
the plain, clos e-fitting 
coat eve ng set 
aside for stric tly tailor- 
made jackets, hich ae- 

company the cloth street 
costumes Sleeve in 


I 
this style may be dcevel- 
oped in heavy cloth, ve- 
lour or fur, the under- 
sleeve being of silk and 
usually in the same 
shade as the bell sleeve: 





ne MISSES’ WAIST 
PLASTRON. 


7848- MISSES’ SKIRT. 
Waist, 12, 14 and 16 
_. Skirt, 12, 14 and 
s. Biscuit colored 
cloth is here~ at- 
tractively trimmed with 
tobacco brown velvet 
ribbon.- All wide mate- 
rials, sych as poplin, 
Melrose’ cloth, cheviot 
or venetian, are appro- 
priate for this style, 
with lace, silk, ribbon 
or stitched bands. of the 
goods for decoration. 





Pa Bef DRESS, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Wedgwood blue camel’s 
hair serge was. chosen 
for this stylish dress, 
with taffeta and blue 
velvet trimmings. It is 
finished with braiding to 
match the collar trim- 


ming. Cashmere, chev- 
iot, henrietta, vene- 
tian or novelty goods 


are appropriate for this 
mode, with lace, silk, 
satin, ribbon velvet or 


Persian embroidery for 
decoration. 





ET. 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, t, 
44-inch bi 2 The ac- 
companying illustration 
shows a jacket of black 
velvet, which is lined 
with ivory brocade. The 
garment may be devel- 
oped in velour, cloth or 
heavy cloaking, with 
velvet or corded silk un- 
dersleeves. In some 
cloth coats the collar, 
undersleeves and revers 
are made of velvet. 





8127—LADIES’ 
FOLK WAIST. 32, 34, 


NOR- 


36, 38, 40, 42-inch bust. 
Many of the new walk- 
ing costumes consist of 
three or five-gored 
skirts, ankle length, 
with smart Norfolk 
waists of the same ma- 
terial This Norfolk 
wait’ is made of dark 
gray homespun, which is 


included in the seams ~ 


and darts of a_ perfect- 
fitting lining. Serge, co- 
vert, zibeline or double- 
faced suiting is appro- 
priate for this mode, 


which may be finished 
with ‘stitched bands or 
if preferred. 





in the 
only TEN 
this by our special 





MOTHERS. AND DAUGHTERS 


Order. by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c eaeh; ahd should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 


Our’ Prize Puzzle ‘Contest: 





SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER. 

4, Drop Letter— 

—A—I—I—M—R—H—C. 

5. Diamond—1, A vowel; 2, to bestow; 3, to 
burn up;.4, to cultivate; 5, to make cloth; 6, 
a part of a French’ verb meaning to be; 7, a 
vowel. 

6. Arithmetical—If I divide a certain number 
by 3, multiply by.6, take away 2, divide by 4, 
multiply by 3, add 6, take away 15 and have 
the original number left, what is the number? 
7. Anagram (one word)— 

DENT CAMEO TILERS. 

& Square—l, A surface; 2, to till; 3, the head 
of the Abyssinian church; 4, the noonday 
meal; 5, to expunge. 

“What are the names of that newly mur- 
ried couple in the next house?’ 

“Oh, we can’t find out for afew weeks; 
each now calls the other ‘Birdie.’ ”’ 

“Long-distance moving’ breaks the heart 
of the farmer’s wife, and leaves a piece of 
it in every two-quart jar of preserved 
peaches that goes off on the day of the sale 
at eight cents each—[E. W. 


WOMEN MUST SLEEP. 


Avoid Nervous Prostration. 








if you are dangerously sick what is 
the first duty of your physician? He 
quiets the nervous system, he deadens 
the pain, and you sleep well. 

Friends ask, ‘‘ what is the cause ?” 
and the answer comes: in’ pitying 
tones, nervous prostration. It came 
upon you so quietly in the beginning, 
that you were not alarmed, and when 
sleep deserted you night after night 
until your eyes fairly burned in the 
darkness, then you tossed in nervous 
agony praying for sleep. 





Mrs. A. HARTLEY, 


You ought to have known that 
when you ceased to be regular in your 
zourses, and you grew irritable with- 
out cause, that there was. serious 
trouble somewhere. 

You ought to know that indigestion, 
exhaustion, womb displacements, 
fainting, dizziness, headache, and 
backache send the nerves wild with 
affricht, and you cannot sleep. 

Mrs. Hartley, of 221 W. Congress St., 
Chicago, Ill., whose portrait we pub- 
lish, suffered all these agonies; and 
was entirely cured by Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound ; her case 
should be-a warning to others; and 
her cure carry conviction to the minds 
of every suffering woman of the un- 
failing efficiency of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. 
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Found 


The most thorough 
and effective house 
cleaner ever invented 


475 


GOLD DUS 


Washing Powder 





YOU MAKE $5°° A DAY EASY 


Silver, Nickel and 
 .- wok, or traveling, taking pd mag =? ay —e 
Machines. Plates Watches, 
Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles, all metal 


process, quick, “ines 
formulas free. W: 
D. GRAY & 00.1 


FREE RUPTURE CURE! 


3 ruptured write to Dr. W. S. Rice, 348 Main St., Adams 

N. Y.,. and he will send free a trial of his wonderful 
method. Whether skeptical or not get this free method 
and’ iry the remarkable invention that cures without 
pain, danger, operation or detention from work. Write 
to-day. Don’t wait. 


Absolute ‘ly eured, Never toreturn, 

A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic. 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 

—o_sa-Dr.£.M.Botot. Box 590, Augusta,Me 

§. H. Evans, 1010 F st Washington, D.C. Ad- 

PATEN \ vice as to patentability free. No attorney’s 

fee until patent is allowed. Circular free. 
COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 Large sample mailed free 
Coe Chem, Co., Cleveland,0,. 


ANY 3% 
GIRL ° 


even in leisure hours can engage in an honorable, pleas- 
ant, and profitable business which will bring in returns of 


$5 O ae 


or more. The work we offer is canvassing fo. 


“SWEETEST STORIES EVER TO 


Introduced by BisHoP JOHN H. VINCENT, D. D., 

cellor of Chautauqua University. Itis a book of ‘Bite 
Stories such as a mother tells her children. The v “7 
name sells the book. Free particulars sent to all 

mentioning this paper. Write quick to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Agents’ Dept.) 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


“a GO-OPERATE 


BY HERBERT MYRICK. A manual for co-operators. 
This book describes’ the how rather than the where ore 
of co-operation. In other words, it tells how to manage 
a co-operative store, farm or factory, co-one’at ve dairy- 
ing, banking and fire insuranee, and-co-op-rat ve farm- 
ers’ and women’s exchanges’ for both baying and selling. 
The directions given are based upon the actual expe .ence 
of successful co-operative enterprises in all parts 
United States. The character and usefulness of the book 
commend it to the. attention of all men and women who 
desire to. better. their condition. 5° by 74 imehes, cloth. 
Foie: a 

atalo& KF ree ‘of this ‘and’ many other blications, 
ORANG = JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pl, New York. 


OSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS. .... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisemeat in this journal. 





























ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE YOUTHS 
COMPANION 


FOR I9OI 


issues every WEEKLY a1 Subscription 


54 ey 0 2 & Price $1.75. 


334) 3804 
























MAP above shows how thickly Youth’s Companion 
homes are scattered in every state of the Union—many of 
them the homes of three generations of Companion readers. 

Strong in the assurance that every reader gained is a friend 

won, the publishers make the following . 


Special Offer to New Sutdctiieae. 









TE 


a HOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75 with this slip or the 

name of this publication, will receive all the issues of The Companion 
for the remaining weeks of 1900, including the Special Holiday 
Numbers, FREE, and then the 52 weekly issues of the paper to January 
1,1902. This offer includes The Companion’s “Puritan Girl’’ Calendar 
for 1901—a souvenir of rare and lasting beauty. 1138 























T IS impossible to enumerate here the manifold attractions 
provided for the 1901 volume of The Youth’s Companion. 

The paper will be crowded with contributions from Diplo- 
matists, Explorers, Trappers, Indian Fighters, Story-Writers 
and Self-Made Men and Women in many vocations . 







We shall be glad to send Free upon request Full Announcement of the volume for 1901, and Sample Copy 
of a recent issue containing Sousa’s article, ‘‘The Experiences of a Bandmaster.” 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 













